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ISRAEL AND THE DIASPORA 


JAMES PARKES 


HERE IS a verse in the 19th chapter 
T of Exodus which expresses in a nut- 
shell the two ideas which have deter- 
mined the whole of Jewish history, and 
given it its peculiar character. As the 
Israelites approached Mount Sinai, they 
received from the lips of Moses this 
message which had been delivered to 
him on the Mount: “If ye will obey 
my voice indeed and keep my covenant, 
then ye shall be a peculiar treasure to 
me above all people: for all the earth 
is mine. And ye shall be unto me a 
kingdom of priests and a holy nation.” 
In these few sentences are asserted both 
the universalism which is inherent in 
any monotheistic religion, and the par- 
ticularism, the conviction of a special 
function, which lies at the root of the 
will of any people to separate survival. 
“All the earth is mine” is a clear de- 
claration that the God of Israel is like- 
wise God of all other nations. “Ye shall 
be a peculiar treasure a nation of 
priests’ becomes, indeed, within that 
framework a responsibility more than a 
privilege, but it is also the assertion ol 
a divine justification for separate sur- 


This essay by The Rev. James Parkes was 
originally delivered by him as The Arthur 
Davis Memorial Lecture under the auspices of 
the Jewish Historical Society of England, Dr, 
Parkes has written a number of widely known 
studies on the conflict of the Church and the 
Synagogue and the History of Anti-Semitism, 
His most recent publicaton is God at Work, 
In Science, Politics and Human Life. 


vival. It is on the tension between this 
universalism and this separatism that 
Jewish history is built: and both are 
essential for its development, its health, 
and indeed, its continued existence. 

Again and again the Hebrew prophets 
insist that the God of Israel is the 
God of the whole earth. And with them 
this is no philosophic abstraction but 
the basis of ethical judgments and ot 
political actions. Within a few centuries 
of the time of Eli, when the ark of God 
was taken into battle in order to force 
the Almighty to preserve his people 
from final defeat by the enemies who 
had already proved too strong for them, 
Amos is challenging them with the ques- 
tion: “Are ye not as children of the 
Ethiopians unto me, O children of Is- 
rael? saith the Lord. Have not I brought 
up Israel out of the land of Egypt, and 
the Philistines from Caphtor, and the 
Syrians from Kir?” (Amos 9:7). He 
makes it equally clear that the call to 
be a nation of priests is in sober reality 
a responsibility and no automatically 
valid privilege when he utters the sear- 
ing denunciation: “You only have | 
known of all the families on the earth: 
therefore I will punish you for all your 
iniquities.” (Amos 3:2). 

Even if we reject religious orthodoxy, 
it makes no difference to the statement 
that the history of the Jews rests on 
the tension between universalism and 
separatism. The most complete secular- 
ist can find no other foundations on 
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which that history is built. He may 
speak of universalism in philosophic 
rather than theistic terms; he may speak 
of ‘folk-ways’ instead of Torah. But the 
foundations remain the same; and the 
explanation of subsequent Jewish his- 
tory is unchanged. 

It is the presence of these two ideas 
which explains how the Jews came to 
think of all history as a process, work- 
ing from a creation to a culmination. 
Their universalism made them see one 
moral order and one purpose embracing 
all peoples and the whole of history. 
Their own reverses and distresses forced 
them to expect a development within 
history to a culmination in which the 
righteousness of God would be vindi- 
cated, and history achieve a divinely 
fore-ordained climax. This long view 
enabled them to adjust their conception 
of themselves as a chosen people to a 
realistic estimate of their place among 
the nations, and to view the world out- 
side their frontiers with a singular lack 
of imperialism or condescension. Of 
course they had their chauvinists, but 
no other people treasured as a divinely 
inspired record such candid judgments 
on themselves and their rulers. Their 
history books—and they regarded them 
as sacrec| books—dismissed the greatest 
conquerors among their rulers with the 
cold verdict that ‘they did evil in the 
sight of the Lord.’ So, for example, is Je- 


roboam II (Il Kings, 14. 
24), and it needed the research of mod- 


condemned 


ern Christian historians to discover the 
greatness of the realm which he con- 
quered and administered. Equally no 
other people accepted as sacred writ such 
estimates of their place in the world as 
that, probably from an unknown post- 
exilic prophet, in the 19th chapter of 
Isaiah: 
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In that day shall there be a highway 
out of Egypt to Assyria, and the As- 
syrian shall come into Egypt, and the 
Egyptian into Assyria, and the Egyp- 
tians shall serve with the Assyrians. 
In that day shall Israel be the third 
with Egypt and with Assyria, even a 
blessing in the midst of the land: 
whom the Lord of hosts shall bless, 
saying, Blessed be Egypt my people, 
and Assyria the work of my hands, 
and Israel mine inheritance. 
19:23, 24, 25). 


(Isaiah 


Even more striking, perhaps, are the 
words of the great exilic prophet, the 
Deutero-Isaiah himself, when he speaks 
of Cyrus as the shepherd, an anointed 
of God. (Isaiah 44:28, 45:1). 

From the date of the Babylonian exile 
onwards, the story of the Jewish people 
becomes the story of an Israel and a 
diaspora; and this tension between uni- 
versalism and separatism becomes the key 
by which their mutual relationships can 
be interpreted, and the relations be- 
tween the Jewish story and the story 
of the nations and peoples among whom 
they lived, illuminated. On the one hand 
we have the nostalgia of Psalm 137, re- 
calling the sorrows of exile and pro- 


claiming that: 


If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
Let my right hand forget her cunning, 


and we are reminded that at no time, 
from then onwards, did any Jewish com- 
munity contemplate any alternative per- 
manent home to that originally estab- 
lished in the Promised Land. But, on 
the other hand, life in Babylon was not 
merely a pale replica of life in the Holy 
Land. It was autonomous and creative; 


and it is from the religious initiative 
of the exiles that came the foundations 
on which rabbinic Judaism itself was 
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subsequently reared. For the institution 
of the synagogue, with its ideal of con- 
gregational worship and an educated 
laity, probably dates from the Babylon- 
ian exile; and the unique use of the 
written history and law of the nation 
aus the medium of religious activity has 
the same origin. 

That it is the Babylonian, and not the 
earlier exile, which occupies this impor- 
tant place in the story is confirmed by 
the strange history of the Jews of Kai- 
feng Fu in China. Inscriptions which 
have been deciphered in their temple 
show that they knew nothing of the Med- 
iterranean origin of the Jewish people, 
of a Promised land to which they should 
return, or of the synagogue as a centre 
of congregational worship. But their 
ancestry has been traced to the north- 
ern exile of the eighth century, what- 
ever later strains may have subsequent- 
ly joined them.! 

It is from the Babylonian exile that 
Jewish history begins to manifest char- 
acteristics which compel us to call it un- 
ique; and at the centre of this unique- 
ness is the complicated interplay _be- 
tween the homeland and the dispersed 
communities, and between these two to- 
gether and the non-Jewish world sur- 
rounding them. But the full picture is 
not revealed at once. What we see from 
this chapter of the story is, firstly, the 
real autonomy of diaspora life, exposed 
to the influences of its situation and its 
environment; and, secondly, the ability 
of diaspora experience to modify and 
develop growth in the homeland. 

The Jewish community in Babylon 
developed religious forms which were 
appropriate to itself, and which were 
unknown in the Holy Land. It settled 


1 See A. H. Godbev. The Lost Tribes a Myth 
pp. 391 ff. 


down, and, indeed, founded a commu- 
nity which has lasted more than two 
thousand years; yet it never thought of 
severing its ties with the Promised Land, 
to which many of its members returned 
when they had the opportunity. But it 
felt free to develop in its own manne 
its religious inheritance; and those Jews 
who returned in the days of Ezra and 
Nehemiah brought with them religious 
forms which they had evolved in exile. 
Though they rebuilt the Temple, they 
retained the synagogue. The Babylon- 
ian community was also open to influ- 
ences from its Gentile environment; and 
those who returned brought into Jew- 
ish religious development certain ele- 
ments which had been culled from their 
Mesopotamian and Persian neighbours, 
an angelology, and a gnosticism which 
appear in later biblical writings, in apo- 
calyptic literature and in Cabbalism. 

Here, then, is the first example of 
the main lines of the pattern we shall 
be able to trace in all subsequent his- 
tory. A diaspora community shows it- 
self, on the one hand, conscious of its 
‘exile’ and its need to ‘return’ to the 
homeland. But, on the other, it regards 
itself as autonomous, it creates its own 
religious forms; and it accepts influ- 
ences from its non-Jewish environment. 
To what extent the Babylonian Jews 
also influenced their environment we 
do not know. For that part of the pat- 
tern we must wait for later periods 
where our knowledge is more extensive. 

From the return we see another part 
of the pattern. The new community of 
Jerusalem does not discard its exilic ex- 
perience, but incorporates it into the 
total experience of the people, and 
makes it a permanent part of the Jew- 
ish inheritance. 

The creative interdependence between 
the Holy Land and the Diaspora reach- 
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edi its full stature, and the full complex- 
ity of the tension between universalism 
and separatism was revealed, in the per- 
iod which begins with Greek influence 
some centuries after the return and con- 
tinues until the ghetto walls close in on 
the Jewish people, first within Christen- 
dom then within Islam. This period of 
more than a thousand years was the 
most continuously brilliant and dynam- 
ic in Jewish history, and was constant- 
ly productive of new experience. 

The two books of the Bible most in- 
timately connected with the returned 
community are the Psalter and the Book 
of Proverbs, the first example of the 
Wisdom Literature. Both are intensely 
Jewish. The Psalter, in spite of the 
presence of many earlier psalms, has 
been called the hymn book of the Sec- 
ond Temple; and the collection of Prov- 
erbs in the book of that name stems 
directly from the moral teaching of the 
prophets, and the concern of the Law 
with all aspect of every-day life. But 
both are of universal significance. The 
psalms have been taken as a unique 
book of devotion by Christians of all 
centuries and denominations, and Jew- 
ish proverbs have passed into the say- 
ings of all peoples. The Book of Prov- 
erbs also, by its elevation of wisdom 
as the supreme objective of man, open- 
ed the door to the influence of Greek 
philosophic thought, most fully exploit- 
ed in Alexandria. 

Welcoming without reserve the chal- 
lenge of the Hellenistic world which 
surrounded it, the Jewry of Alexandria 
sought to express the essence and ex- 
perience of Judaism in the language and 
dress of Hellenistic philosophy. The 
Bible itself was translated into Greek. 
The largely unformulated theology 
which satisfied the Semitic mind was 
tailored and systematized to fit into the 


precise categories of Greek thought. 
Wisdom was exalted as the divine agent 
in creation, and thus was found a theis- 
tic basis for philosophical speculation. 
The Jewish way of life, expressed in 
Torah, was rationalised and allegorised 
to smooth away its harsh imperatives 
and so make it comprehensible and at- 
tractive to the eclectic and often super- 
ficial culture of later Hellenism. But 
the men who did these things did not 
think of themselves as divorced from 
their brethren of the Holy Land. They 
were still part of Israel. The wisdom of 
which they spoke demanded of them 
‘the fear of the Lord.’ They still attend- 
ed the feasts at Jerusalem. They had 
their synagogues and communities with- 
in the Holy City. This time, however, 
the result was not what it had been 
when the exiles from Babylon brought 
back their religious forms to Jerusalem. 
For the religious leaders of the Holy 
Land decisively rejected this Judaism in 
Hellenic dress, condemning it as an in- 
vitation to desert the essentials needed 
for Jewish survival. From one stand- 
point they were undoubtedly right. For 
the work of Alexandrian Jewry im- 
mensely facilitated the first instance of 
what recurs throughout Jewish history: 
the final hiving off of a substantial num- 
ber of individual Jews from the mother 
community. The Greek translation of 
the Bible, and the theology of Alexan- 
dria, provided essential elements out of 
which the Christian church grew to be 
a world community. 

Such events are with difficulty accept- 
ed by Jewish historians and thinkers as 
being inescapable and authentic produc- 
tions of the basic universalism which 
is fundamental to Jewish history. The 
tendency has been to denigrate, to be- 
little and to condemn those trends with- 
in Jewry which have led to such results. 
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But my purpose is not to pass judgments 
of value, but to record the facts; and in 
the totality of the Jewish story such 
things have happened too often for them 
to be dismissed as either peripheral or 
accidental. Christianity, Islam, Marxian 
and European Socialism, all, in their 
origins at least, have their place with- 
in, not outside, the story of the Jewish 
contribution to world society; and the 
part played by Jews in the development 
of Humanism merits also special con- 
sideration. In each case we find the in- 
escapable consequences of an element in 
jewish experience which cannot be ex- 
cised without destroying the whole, and 
—even more—without destroying the 
moral foundations for the continuation 
of that other pillar on which the story 
rests, the separate survival of Jewry. 
Moreover the universalism of Jewish 
monotheism should invite Jews them- 
selves to examine these successive devel- 
opments of the human spirit from the 
standpoint, not of their effect on the 
Jews, but of their effect on the pilgrim- 
age of humanity. And from that stand- 
point they can with difhculty be con- 
demned. 

Gentile Christianity took to itself bas- 
ic elements which were authentically 
and honourably Jewish. It is now re- 
cognised, even by conservative Christian 
theologians, that Jesus of Nazareth lived 
and died within the fold of Judaism. It 
has been shown by scholars such as W. 
D. Davis that Paul's roots were deep 
within rabbinic Judaism. With the sub- 
sequent story | am not here concerned. 
It is enough to claim that the univer- 
sal religion of Christianity has its roots 
in the healthy heart, not in some dis- 
eased extremity, of Jewish experience. 

This feature also will recur. It is a 
healthy, not a weak or diseased Juda- 
ism which is productive of such an out- 


flow into the non-Jewish world. In this 
case, the period which witnessed the rise 
and separation of Christianity, witness- 
ed also the intensive spiritual and in- 
tellectual activity which ensured the 
continuance of Jewish history and the 
Jewish religion into that long period 
when heart and diaspora were geograph- 
ically to be found in the same scattered 
Jewish communities, and when the 
Holy Land itself contained an ever di- 
minishing community, increasingly de- 
pendent on the diaspora for its physi- 
cal and spiritual survival. 

Rabbinic Judaism is too often judged 
by the evidence offered by contempo- 
rary orthodoxy. This is unfair: for the 
orthodoxy of the last few centuries, 
whether it be accepted or condemned, 
is something which is the product of cen- 
turies of persecution, humiliation and 
restriction, and is both more narrow 
and more rigid than the Judaism which 
emerged in the first centuries of the 
common era from the furnaces of na- 
tional defeat and the attractions of an 
environing paganism. The Judaism 
which was created around Jewish life 
was high, and the openings in it were 
narrow. But no force maintained its 
structure. There was no attempt to 
create a central authority which could 
condemn or control any community 
which opened itself too sympathetically 
to influences from without. And the re- 
ligious urge and discipline which had 
the task of maintaining the fence was 
positive, not negative. Only in times of 
stress was the attitude to the outside 
world unrelievedly hostile and contemp- 
tuous. The law of the land wherever 
Jews lived was law for Jews. The right- 
eous of all nations would inherit the 
world to come. The God of Israel was 
still God of all the earth. The only 
compelling force which retained Jewish 
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separate existence was that, in spite of 
hostility or persecution from without, 
it was good to be a Jew. 

In estimating the courage and psy- 
chological penetration of those who 
created so intimate a basis for survival, 
we have to remember that Jews were 
exposed, from China to the Atlantic, to 
the seductions of all the great civilisa- 
tions of the ancient and medieval world. 
They could measure their Jewish values 
against the ideas of Lao Tse and Con- 
fucius; against the philosophy of Bud- 
dhism, and the religious literature of 
Hinduism; against Zoroastrianism and 
the admirable ethics of the Parsees; 
against all forms of Islam, and the pro- 
found philosophical, scientific and cul- 
tural schools of the Islamic East, or of 
the western caliphate in Spain; against 
eastern and Byzantine Christian theol- 
ogy and mysticism, as well as against 
the new civilisation of Europe, with the 
intellectual vigour of scholastic theol- 
ogy, with the ethical codes of its com- 
mercial gilds, and with the spirit of ad- 
venture which brought it gradually into 
the forefront of the culture and civili- 
sation of the world. All these tempta- 
tions surrounded the Jewish commun- 
ity, scattered, without any central au- 
thority, through all the continents; and 
everywhere and at all times the path 
was open for a Jew, or a Jewish com- 
munity, to enter into the fold of the 
majority. Many individual Jews did so, 
and their passage must sometimes have 
entailed the dying out of a Jewish com- 
munity, for example in Islamic Pales- 
tine. But there is no record, I believe, 
of any Jewish Community, by a deliber- 
ate act, quitting the Jewish fold during 
these long centuries of trial. 

There is, however, a second “hiving 
off’ of individual Jews with the emer- 
gence of Islam. Judaism was not so ex- 


clusively the parent of this new mono- 
theism as it had been when Christian- 
ity was born; for eastern Christians had 
influenced Muhammad as well as east- 
ern Jews; and men of Christian as well 
as of Jewish origin were among the earli- 
est thinkers and administrators within 
the Arab empire. Moreover the Judaism 
of the seventh century was more com- 
pact and unified than that of the first. 
Nevertheless there must have been many 
voluntary conversions to the new reli- 
gion before the period in which econ- 
omic and political motives led to a de- 
sertion of their ancient faith among the 
adherents of both the older monothe- 
isms. The Muslim inhabitants of those 
portions of the Islamic world which lie 
within the Roman borders must, in the 
majority of cases, be descended from 
Jewish or Christian ancestors. 

The passage of Jews to Islam differs 
from the previous passage of Jews to 
Christianity in this important respect, 
that the Judaism of the first century 
contained many varieties, of which the 
Judeo-Christian sect or ‘denomination’ 
could remain one for more than half 
a century without being ejected from 
the Jewish fold. This was not possible 
in the seventh century. Here was a clear 


either—or, even though in later days 


Jews were sometimes able to combine 
a formal recognition of Islam which sat- 
isfied the Muslim authorities with con- 
tinued loyalty to the Jewish religion. 
But this was not a conversion of ‘hiving 
off, but merely an early form of Mar- 
ranism. Nevertheless this passage of 
Jews to Islam, like the earlier passage 
to Christianity, is, to the historian, but 
another example of the consequences of 
the universalism inherent in Judaism; 
and, on this occasion, it allows of an 
interesting, if unexpected, conclusion 


about the Jewish story. On the surface 
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it might be thought that it was the sep- 
aratism, the fence about the law, which 
prevented more such conversions. But 
this is not true. It is its universalism 
which, as has already been said, pre- 
served Judaism against the temptations, 
social as well as religious, which the 
new monotheism offered. For what nei- 
ther Islam nor Christianity had been 
able to prove to the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Jews was that their religion was 
visibly inferior in its ethics and way of 
life to the new rival. Jewish moral val- 
ues were just as universal in their sig- 
nificance and validity. It is likewise true 
that the complex pattern involved in 
the separatism operated not merely to 
preserve the co inity, but also to fa- 
cilitate and ju. he desertion of the 
Jewish fold. 

The Christia. x was not the only 
Jew who ever complained that the pre- 
scriptions of the Law were ‘a yoke upon 
the neck which neither our fathers nor 
we were able to bear.’ (Acts 15. 10). 
And this complaint might be heard 
from the philosopher or mystic as well 
as from the Am-haaretz. As always, uni- 
versalism and separatism are inextrica- 
bly interwoven into every page of Jew- 
ish history. 

From the time of the defeat of Bar 
Cochba, the diaspora was entrusted with 
the heart of Israel. Each community 
lived both in exile and within the home- 
land, now become portable. And the 
Judaism which was the basis and jus- 
tification of their survival was handed 
to them, not as a precious inheritance 
to be maintained intact, but as a living 
plant, full of sap, for whose further 
growth they were responsible. We are 
apt to overlook the remarkable nature 
of this transmission. Elsewhere religious 
minorities, exposed to the temptations 
of a foreign environment indifferent or 


hostile to the faith which they profess, 
have shown their main qualities in a 
rigid conservatism and an intolerance 
of that environment. We justify the 
harshness of the covenanting Scot of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies on such a basis. We justify the 
fossilization of Christian forms in the 
eastern churches by pointing to the hos- 
tile environment of Islam. Indeed it is 
on this same basis that we explain the 
Pharisaic opposition to Jesus of Naza- 
reth. But rabbinic Judaism grew in 
exile; it developed new forms under 
these unfavourable conditions; and it 
showed itself willing both to accept for- 
eign influences and to enter into inti- 
mate relations with members of the ma- 
jority. It was not until it had passed 
through a millenium of restriction, de- 
nigration and persecution that it began 
to become rigid, reactionary and un- 
willing to change. 

It often seems that Jews themselves 
believe that Judaism has never been a 
missionary religion, and that Jews have 
neither sought to influence their neigh- 
bours, nor been willing to receive in- 
fluences from them. There is little his- 
torical evidence for this belief. It is true 
that direct conversion became so dan- 
gerous as to be practically impossible 
within both Christendom and Islam. 
But the mutual influences went on. The 
most horrible and violent denunciations 
of Judaism to be found in the writings 
of a Christion theologian are contained 
in six sermons delivered by John Chry- 
sostom in Antioch in the fourth cen- 
tury. The reason for his venom lay in 
the friendly relations the Christian con- 
gregation maintained with the Jews, and 
the influences which the Jews exercised 
on their thinking and actions. When in 
Carolingian France we have similar de- 
nunciations from Agobard, Archbishop 
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of Lyons, the reason is the same. And, 
indeed, these Gallic Jews seem to have 
gone further, and to have enjoyed pok- 
ing fun at the superstitions and theolo- 
gical complications of Christian belief. 
Even during the Middle Ages, in that 
epoch of hatred, fear and persecution, 
there were innumerable examples of 
the fearlessness with which Jews would 
explain their beliefs to any Christian 
who would listen, and would indulge in 
theological argument with any Christian 
rash enough to give them an opening. 
They freely translated Greek and Mus- 
lim works for medieval Christian schol- 
ars, and made their own theologians 
available to them. Thomas Aquinas, for 
example, was familiar with the works 
of Maimonides, and other Christians 
were familiar with Rashi. When asked 
to explain their Hebrew Bible to com- 
mentators who had discovered the weak- 
nesses in the Latin Vulgate used by the 
Church, they freely did so; and there 
was even a project for making a new 
translation from the Hebrew, which 
could only have been done with their 
help. In controversies they went as far 
as prudence permitted, or even further, 
as Nachmanides discovered when he re- 
tired hastily to Jerusalem after winning 
a public argument in Barcelona. 

Many centuries of relationship with 
Christendom show Jews willing to influ- 
ence Christians. But they show few ex- 
amples of successful influences in the 
opposite direction, for Christianity 
sought, not to influence, but to convert 
by denigrating the faith the Jews al- 
ready held. But that Judaism was will- 
ing to be influenced as well as to influ- 
ence, is shown by the parallel history 
of relations with Islam. It is in relations 
with the Fatimite society in Egypt and 
the western caliphate in Spain that Ju- 
daism showed its greatest fearlessness. 


The Hellenism which had been reject- 
ed in the days of Alexandria was freely 
accepted in the centuries between Saa- 
dia Gaon and Gersonides. Maimonides 
was at once a commentator on the Tal- 
mud and a guide to the perplexed or- 
thodox, and a bold adventurer into the 
realms of Aristotelian-Arabic philoso- 
The science and medicine ol 
Greece, the romantic poetry of the 
Arabs, their mathematics and astron- 
omy, were all accepted with enthusiasm, 
and incorporated into Jewish life 

It is time to return to the lanc of 
Israel. It is not merely of importance 
that throughout the period under dis- 
cussion there remained always the mes- 
sianic hope of a return at some distant 
date to the land promised to their fa- 
thers. The contemporary Jewish pop- 
ulation which had remained, or had re- 
turned, to the land plays a special role 
in the history. Physically the Jewry of 
Israel was of little importance in the 
total picture from, say, the third cen- 
tury of the common era to the nine- 
teenth. Intellectually it could not raise 
up men to compare with the giants of 
Fustat, the western caliphate or the 
Europe of Gershom of Mainz, Rashi, or 
his successors. The role which the land 


phy. 


plays in the story is more curious; and 


gives an unexpectedly solid historical 
basis to the claim, made often by mod- 
ern Zionists who are in no sense them- 
selves religious, that there is a mystical 
and regenerative value in the land it- 
self and that contact with it brings new 
strength to Jewish life. 

It is in the land of Israel, defeated, 
half depopulated, robbed of almost 


every measure of self-government and 
infinitely less secure or prosperous than, 
for example, the Jewry of Alexandria, 
that the whole fascinating structure of 
Judaism, whose operations we have been 
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discussing in the previous pages, was 
first brought to birth. Humanly speak- 
ing it is impossible to believe that the 
Galilean rabbis who elaborated its com- 
plex pattern of social and individual 
discipline could have dreamed of the 
stresses which it would have to meet, 
or the dangers which it would have to 
overcome if Jewry was to survive. Of 
many creative periods in history the ver- 
dict is uttered that ‘they builded better 
than they knew.’ Of none could it be 
truer than of those Galileans who, for 
a century before Judah the Prince, pro- 
duced the material of the Mishnah and 
laid the foundations for its further de- 
velopment in the great schools and acad- 
emies of Babylon. 

When those schools began to decline, 
and almost all the basic work of com- 
menting on the Mishnah had been com- 
pleted in the Babylonian Talmud, it 
was again in obscure corners of Galilee 
that a task which had been forgotten 
or ignored in Babylon was undertaken. 
‘The whole work of preserving and fix- 
ing the actual text of Torah was under- 
taken by the Massoretes of Tiberias. 
Without them the work of Rashi and 
his school could, with difficulty, have 
been undertaken; and without the work 
of Rashi and his successors the Chris- 
tian development of study of the He- 
brew original behind the Latin Vulgate 
would have been practically impossible. 
And that study, in its turn, played an 
important part in the biblical emphasis 
of the Christian Reformers of the six- 
teenth century. From Rashi through the 
scholars of the Victorine order to Nich- 
olas of Lyra, and from Nicholas of 
Lyra to Martin Luther, the line is di- 
rect. 

But that is not the only significance 
of the Land during this period. For an 
obscure century, when the sceptre was 


falling from Babylon and Jews of Spain 
and Egypt were only beginning to as- 
sume their prominence, the last heirs of 
the Babylonian academies lived a shad- 
owy life, first in Jerusalem then in Gal- 
ilee, till they disappear at the begin- 
ning of the Crusades in Damascus. It 
was but a formal holding of the sceptre 
which fell to the Land in a period of 
no great scholars. But it has its place 
in the total picture. 

At the end of the period which has 
been reviewed its significance and 
uniqueness become much more evident. 
When Islam had sunk into stagnation, 
and its Jewries with it, and when medi- 
eval life in Europe had suffered the fi- 
nal expulsion from the Iberian penin- 
sula at the end of the fifteenth century, 
it was in Safad that almost simultaneous- 
ly Joseph Caro gave new coherence to 
orthodoxy in his Shulhan Aruch, and 
Isaac Luria a new popularity to mys- 
ticism in his cabbalistic studies. The 
Mithnaggedim and the Chassidim from 
eastern Europe who were to dominate 
Jewish life during the succeeding cen- 
turies both owe an incalculable debt to 
that Galilean hilltown. 

Up to this point the story has been 
mainly concerned with religion, and 
with mutual influences in the field of re- 
ligion and culture. But the Jews are not 
merely members of a religion denom- 
ination. They are a people; and the 
same pattern is repeated whenever con- 
ditions made it possible, in the economic 
and, finally, in the political sphere, 
though the latter became realistic only 
with emancipation. Such influences on 
the political life of the nations as could 
be called Jewish in previous centuries 
came from the Christian use of the Old 


Testament without the mediation of 


contemporary Jewish thought. 
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In the ancient world there was no 
particular economic activity which could 
be called Jewish. They were not con- 
spicuous as financiers, though there were 
rich Jews who, like other rich men, lent 
money. They were not the most prom- 
inent traders, but shared the caravan 
routes with Syrians, Byzantines, and oth- 
ers. They cultivated the soil, where they 
had access to it, but most of them were 
artisans dispersed in many different 
trades. 

Any specialised experience in the 
economic field began in the Middle 
Ages; and it follows closely the religious 
pattern traced in previous pages. It 
shows Jewish communities readily ad- 
venturing into new fields opened to 
them by their relations with their Gen- 
tile environment, and absorbing the 
consequent experience into their Jew- 
ish heritage. In the Middle Ages Jews 
were the private property of princes; 
and they were employed by them as 
sponges, to feed money into the princely 
treasuries by making loans to the 
prince’s subjects. Now the interesting 
points about the medieval Jewish mon- 
ey-lenders are these: first that the con- 
ditions of their money-lending were 
worked out by their rabbis, and money- 
lending was made an honest business, 
a fact which medieval man was quick 
to recognise in his preference for Jew- 
ish over Christian lenders; and second- 
ly that they left a permanent mark on 
European economic history by their in- 
novations, especially the mortgage on 
property. There is little evidence of 
their trying to live apart from their 
Christian neighbours, or unaffected by 
contemporary conditions and opportun- 
ities, except in those religious matters 
where separation was inevitable. They 
lent money to churches, farmers and 
merchants indifferently; and, though 


their basic status was imposed on them 
by their fundamental rightlessness, they 
were quick to adapt it to make a tolera 
ble life for themselves. As their activ- 
ities diminished in western Europe, 
through the increasing severity of 
princely persecution and popular hostil- 
ity, they are found busily creating an 
appropiate economy for the emerging 
kingdom of Poland, both in the field 
of public revenues, and of commercial 
enterprise. 

In the post-medieval period the pat- 
tern is repeated. In the new markets 
opened to European commerce by the 
discoveries of the sixteenth century, and 
by improvements in the art of naviga- 
tion, Jews took a full part, and again 
provided valuable assets both for them- 
selves and for their non-Jewish neigh- 
bours. They evolved nautical instru- 
ments, which all sailors came to use; 
they created conditions for the Levant 
trade from which others also profited; 
they crossed the Atlantic, and they 
brought new prosperity to the Atlantic 
ports of Europe, whether in Germany, 
Holland, England, or France. In the 
eighteenth century the famous Court 
Jews who were to be found in almost 
every petty court of the innumerable 
principalities which made up the Ger- 
many of that day played an even more 
striking role. They laid many of the 
foundations of the nineteenth century 
German economy by their rescue of rev- 
enues and productive monopolies from 
a morass of medieval futility and aristo- 
cratic corruption or incompetence. 

In the general development of mod- 
ern capitalism, whether in the highly 
productive countries of western Europe, 
or in the primitive economies of eastern 
Europe and the Balkans, they continu- 
ously played a role which demanded 
initiative, imagination and audacity, 
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and which left a profound mark on the 
economy of the countries in which they 
worked. Railways, shipping and mines 
owed as much to them as manutactur- 
ing or retail trade. Towards the end of 
the nineteenth century they carried the 
experience which they had thus gained 
across the Atlantic, and played an equal- 
ly interesting part in the unfoiding 
economies of the United States and Can- 
ada. There are, of course, several stand- 
points from which this fascinating story 
can be assessed. To a Jewish student 
ihe extraordinary ingratitude of the na- 
tions whom his people had benefited— 
Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Po- 
land and Rumania in_ particular—will 
be in the forefront of the picture. To 
a socialist, the exploitations of the cap- 
italist entrepreneur will loom large: 
than the benefits that, at that stage ol 
economic development, capitalism se- 
cured. And so on. But to the historian 
it is an essential part of Jewish history; 
and here | am only concerned with one 
thing: the consistency of this part ol 
the story with the record already dis- 
cussed. It is moreover in accordance 
with that attitude to note that these 
diaspora developments were of great im- 
portance to the Jews themselves. Had 
it not been for the wealth which this 
intense economic activity brought to 
the Jewry of the twentieth century, the 
tragedies of modern Jewish history 
would have been even greater. For it 
has been only by Jewish money, collect- 
ed and poured out by such organisa- 
tions as the Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee, the Central British Fund, or the 
Keren Kayemeth and many others, that 
tens, indeed hundreds of thousands, of 
Jews were saved from the effects of mod- 
ern antisemitism even before the com- 
ing of the Nazis. 

In other words, in economics as well 
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as in religion, the diaspora was an es- 
sential part of Jewry, was continually 
exercising an influence on its non-Jew- 
ish environment, and was continually 
drawing from its contacts with that en 
vironment experiences which developed 
and enriched Jewish life. 

The final section of the whole pic- 
ture concerns the Jews as citizens. It is 
but a small section; for Jews were only 
admitted to citizenship in modern times 
and, even then, it was only a minority 
within Jewry which was ever able to 
profit from genuine citizenship. The 
majority, living before the Nazi mas- 
sacres in eastern Europe, never knew 
what real citizenship was. Yet though 
the story concerns only a small section 
of the Jewish people, and that for scarce- 
ly a century, it is an extremely impor- 
tant part of the whole picture. For the 
Jewish citizens of the western demo- 
cracies had stepped straight out of al- 
most medieval conditions into modern 
life; and, since many of them, especiai- 
ly alter 1881, were actually born in the 
ghettoes of eastern Europe, they did not 
even pass the formative years of child- 
hood in the environment on which they 
they were to leave so great a mark. 
They stepped into the modern atmo- 
sphere of free thought and widespread 
agnosticism from an orthodoxy which 
almost entirely ignored the modern 
world. 

Yet these men and women provide a 
fascinating example of the pattern which 
has already been established. They 
brought into the western world tradi- 
tions and ways of thinking which were 
authentic expressions of the universal- 
ism which is inherent in all Jewish his. 
tory, while they shed, with astonishing 
rapidity, the forms which separatism 
had assumed after centuries of oppres: 


sion and narrow opportunities. They 
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were passionately concerned with jus- 
tice, with intellectual initiative, and 
with mutual responsibility—and these 
were all values which they had learned 
and discerned through the veil of an 
orthodoxy most of them discarded. 

At the time when modern antisemit- 
ism made such a literature desirable, 
there was almost a plethora of books 
dealing with the contribution to civil- 
isation which these Jews made in every 
walk of life. For there were few fields 
in which the nations who granted their 
Jewish subjects full citizenship did not 
profit from the gift. The number of po- 
litical leaders, social reformers, scien- 
tists, scholars, patrons of art and music 
who were drawn from the ranks of Jew- 
ry is astounding; their names form an 
inevitable part of any modern history. 
It is likewise true that they drew from 
their new experience much advantage 
for their own people. The work of in- 
dividual philantropists was  supple- 
mented by such great organisations as 
the Alliance Israélite Universelle, the 
Anglo-Jewish Association, the American 
Jewish Committee and Congress, the 
World Jewish Congress, the Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee, as well as what 
came to be the most far-reaching of them 
all, the World Zionist Organisation. All 
of them drew on the experience of eman- 
cipation; all of them poured knowledge 
eained in the Gentile environment into 
the Jewish “pool. 

The modern world has seen also a rep- 
etition of what had happened previous- 
ly with Christianity and Islam. There 
was a steady hiving off of individual 
Jews, political leaders and _ scholars, 
trade union leaders, and workers, artists 
and philosophers, into the general Gen- 
tile community. Again it is impossible 
to speak of this phenomenon in terms 
of apostasy or by uttering general con- 


demnations of assimilation. For, as on 
the previous occasion, these develop- 
ments have had their roots deep in Jew- 
ish values. In this case, when the heart 
of Jewry was usually an orthodoxy which 
had become rigid and unadaptable, it 
was also the assertion of the right of 
the diaspora, using its experience in its 
Gentile environment, to profit by that 
experience, and to pass judgment upon 
a separatism which had lost its way, 
and which sought distinction and div- 
ision where no moral purpose was serv- 
ed, There was an argument for separat- 
ing Jews, at any cost of exclusiveness, 
from the corruptions of a decadent pa- 
ganism; there was no justification for 
excluding them from the adventures of 
modern science and scholarship, or the 
struggles of modern social reform. For 
Jews were inherently sensitive to such 
adventures and struggles, whether nine- 
teenth century scholars found them men- 
tioned in the Talmud or not. 

It is time to draw together the threads 
of the rich and varied pattern which 
has been unfolded in the previous pages. 
The central truth that emerges from 
their record is that Jewish history can- 
not be understood by magnifying one 
element at the cost of others. Unless we 
are content with a partisan view, then 
we have to accept that it arises from, 
and continually involves, the tension be- 
tween universalism and separatism, and 
that it is fully expressed only in the 
creative interaction between the centre 
and the diaspora, and between the dias- 
pora and the Gentile world around it. 

It is a partisan view to claim that the 
only link which binds Jews together is 
religion, if by religion is meant the par- 


ticular beliefs about the universe of 


each individual. For the expressed in- 
tention of the Sinaitic revelation was to 
albeit a nation of 


create a nation, 
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priests. Moreover, for those who do not 
accept the divine authority of the scrip- 
tural account of Sinai, it is still obvious 
that all through their history the Jews 
have manifested themselves as a people, 
distinguished from other human socie- 
ties in a way of life which involves an 
economic and political as well as a re- 
ligious experience. 

It is likewise an especially regrettable 
form of this partisanship when the or- 
thodox of today attempt to claim that 
the foundations of the justifiable separ- 
ate existence of Judaism as a religion 
rest on such matters as shechita or the 
strict observance of the Sabbath. Both 
these may be justified, and indeed held 
to be praiseworthy, by the argument that 
it is good to multiply opportunities for 
obeying a divine law. But to put them 
in the centre of the picture is entirely 
to misunderstand what it was that en- 
abled Jewish life to survive during the 
two thousand years of dispersion. That 
they do not qualify for such a position 
is shown by the recognition of the or- 
thodox themselves that they are not 
obligatory on Gentiles, whereas the main 
reason for Jewish survival lies in those 
Jewish qualities which Jews recognised 
to be obligatory on all men, but found 
to be better taught and practised with- 
in the Jewish fold than outside. It is 
this which saved Jews from conversion 
to every imaginable religion from Chi- 
na to Peru when every material argu- 
ment was in favour of it. 

If it be partisanship to concentrate 
only on religion it is equally partisan 
to concentrate only on the Jews as a 
nation. Those Jewish qualities which 
justify the world—including its Jewish 
inhabitants—in desiring that Jewry shall 
not perish from the earth, are those 
qualities which are desirable for all 
men. And it is this fact that Jewish sur- 
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vival is concerned with a moral, and 
not merely a _ geographical, identity 
which has made the Jewish destiny uni- 
que. But, even if it is unique, Jews still 
are human, with human failings, and 
human reactions to the pressure of thei 
environment. The inevitable result has 
been that there have been periods—and 
today is one—when Jews as a group have 
failed to keep their universalism and 
their separatism in creative equipoise, 
and Jews individually will incline to 
one pole or the other. It is therefore 
again partisanship when the national- 
ists denounce assimilation, or when as- 
similationists denounce nationalism. 
There has been a hysteria, an exag- 
geration, a vituperation which has un. 
happily accompanied nationalist propa- 
ganda and made Jews who are neithe: 
traitors to the traditions of Judaism, nor 
degenerates, dissociate themselves from 


Jewish separatism in the name of a uni- 


versalism which is just as distinctively 
Jewish. And when their Jewish environ- 
ment is monopolised by the separatism 
of either a narrow orthodoxy or a hys- 
terical nationalism, this dissociation can 
be driven, and driven by its authentic 
Jewishness, to complete severance from 
the Jewish fold, in the name of a uni- 
versalism which they find they can bet- 
ter practice outside it. 

Even the condemnation of those who 
have thus hived right off from the Jew- 
ish Community, and become Christians, 
Muslims, Marxians, or Humanists is a 
partisan condemnation. It has as much 
validity as would have the condemna- 
tion of the leaven which loses its own 
identity because it has an essential con- 
tribution to make to ‘the lump.’ As long 
as Judaism, and the Jewish conscious- 


ness, concern themselves 


with moral 


values which are of universal signifi- 
cance, so long will such hivings-off take 
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place. But those nationalist or orthodox 
Jews who still desire to condemn them, 
and to label by opprobrious terms those 
who leave the Jewish community be- 
cause, in their particular experience, 
these values are better observed in an 
environment which is not Jewish, must 
face the fact that if Judaism ceases to 
be a repository of such universal moral 
values, only the more stupid, inert and 
birth will remain 
within a community whose distinguish- 
ing marks have been reduced to abstin- 


worthless Jews by 


ence from pork or no abstinence from 
unrestrained propaganda and abuse. 
The foregoing paragraphs have not 
been a thinly concealed argument in f[a- 
vour of progressive Judaism, conversion 
or agnosticism on the one hand, or of 
assimilation on the other. For exactly 
the same condemnation of partisanship 
can be levelled against those who see 
the Jewish past or future exclusively in 
terms of any one of these elements in 
the whole picture. The universal values 
inherent in Judaism would not hav 
survived, had there been no such cus- 
toms as shechita and the sabbath. The 
ancient rabbis were far in advance of 
their time in their understanding ol 
group psychology. They deliberately 
made a daily life which should be dis- 
tinctive, which should involve a certaim 
complication of instruction and trans 
mission, not that these things should 
display what was distinctively Jewish, 
but that they should be a fence within 
which the real essentials of Judaism 
should be maintained and developed. 
We must think of shechita in relation 
to the cruel killing of animals for sport 
which went on in the environing Gen- 


tile world, as well as the eating of un- 
healthy and tainted meat. We must 
think of the ritual of the Sabbath in 
terms of the family and of religion in 


the home itself, as well as in terms ol 
the sabbath rest in a life of continual 
strain and anxiety, if we are to get 
these observances in the right perspec- 
tive. And then we have to confess that 
we doubt whether in any other way the 
values so safeguarded would have sur- 
vived. 

Likewise it is a partisan view to see 
the story in terms of a finale of assimila- 
tion. We have to admit, of Jews as of 
Christians, that today there is an un- 
happily large passage from definite be- 
lief, or membership of a definite tradi- 
tion, to a vague ‘lumpen-proletariat’ ot 
mass produced values without depth or 
colour; and we must recognise, Jews as 
well as Christians, that it will be a long 
and uphill struggle to substitute for 
these machine-made cultures something 
as compelling in the modern world as 
were our respective orthodoxies in an 
age which has passed. But it is not that 
kind of assimilation that I am _ think- 
ing of, but rather of the beliefs put for- 
ward so frequently in the nineteenth 
century, that Jewish life in the diaspo- 
ra should abandon all separatist Jewish 
values, national or orthodox, and yet 
remain Jewish. For the evidence is that 
such a solution is impossible, except at 
the cost of the total disappearance of 
the diaspora. Separatism is as funda- 
mental an element in the Jewish story 
as universalism; and while there may be 
many different ways in which the con- 
sciousness of a need to maintain a sepa- 
rate identity may be expressed, it is not 
likely that parents will successfully trans- 
mit to their children something which 
they have themselves either rejected or 
never acquired, 

| havé spoken thus far of the parti- 
sanship of those who accept only one 


of the two elements, universalism and 
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separatism, which make up the basis of 
Jewish identity. ‘here is the same par- 
tisanship among those who elevate Is- 
rael at the expense of the diaspora, or 
see the continuation of the diaspora as 
independent of the continuation of Is- 
rael. 

During the long ghetto period the 
underlying unity by which Jews could 
be identified as Jews, both by themselves 
and others in every dispersed commu- 
nity, whatever its cultural or economic 
level, made a visible centre such as Is- 
rael, unnecessary. But from the moment 
when emancipation made possible, and 
indeed inevitable, the multiplying ol 
varieties of Jew, when it became natural 
to be an English Jew, a Russian Jew, 
an orthodox, progressive or agnostic 
Jew, trom that moment it became in- 
evitable that there should be a move- 
ment demanding that somewhere, and 
in some way, it should be possible just 
to be a ‘Jew’—somewhere where all these 
varities of personal attitude to life were 
unfolded within some larger mantle ol 
jJewishness, some way in which the vari- 
ed experience gained by the new inti- 
macy of contact with different parts of 
the Gentile world outside could be stor- 
ed, transmuted and redistributed with- 
in the ever changing and growing in- 
heritance of Jewry. 

But finally, it is equally partisan to 
insist that the centre is all that matters, 
and that the diaspora both can and will 
wither away without loss to the Jewish 
inheritance. There is, of course, a sense 
in which one can be ‘fully Jewish’ with- 
in Israel more easily than in the dias- 
pora; but only in the sense that one 
can remain a Jew in Israel without 
exemplifying any Jewish values what- 
ever, whereas in the diaspora, to remain 


a Jew involves some positive action, 


even of a minimal kind. One can be a 
Jewish criminal, a Jewish spiv, a Jew- 
ish blackmarketer in Israel, and still be 
a voting member of the Jewish commu- 
nity. In the diaspora, if one is any of 
these things, the odds are one is only 
a Jew by birth, and is not a member 
of any Jewish community. I do not think 
that those who laud the Jewish being 
of Israel at the expense of the diaspora 
have reflected that that kind of one 
hundred per cent Jewishness, simply 
based on the fact of an Israeli passport, 
is not likely to ensure a useful future 
for Israel. Moreover, Israel today is the 
quintessence of diaspora experience and 
quite properly so; and it needs to con- 
tinue to be, at the same time as it dev- 
elops its own peculiar Jewish qualities. 
For it must resume within itself the 
totality of Jewish experience, and that 
involves a continually sensitive relation- 
ship with that experience wherever it 
may be; and much of that experience, 
by the universalism which is an inherent 
part of Jewry, will be experience of con- 
tact with the non-Jewish world. 

It would be just as wrong for Israel 
to ignore all the experience of Judaism 
in emancipation and create a theocracy 
based on absolute conformity to the or- 
thodoxy of the ghetto, as to ignore its 
religious history, and create a secular 
state on the basis of experience in eman- 
cipation. For Jewish experience in Is- 
rael and in the diaspora are insepara- 
ble; and yet neither must dominate the 
other. For the same is true of the Dias- 
pora. If Zionists abroad attempt to create 
a political ghetto in every country by 
denying the full citizenship and the full 
Jewishness of Jews outside Israel, they 
are betraying the essence of Jewish his- 
tory as completely as those assimilated 
Jews who see in Zionism nothing but 
a loreign nationalism, or those religious 
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Jews who see in it nothing but a sec- 
ularism which has gone far astray. 

All these Jewish partisans of today are 
like children who have taken to pieces 
a watch; and having put it together 
again to their satisfaction, find they have 
a number of apparently unnecessary 
wheels over! It is not some bits of the 
watch which will not go until those 


wheels are restored, but the very watch 
itself. 

There are many wheels within the 
Jewish watch; and all are necessary if 
it is to go at all. But all must also be 
in true relationship with each other, if 
it is to show the correct time. And what 
is the correct time for Jewry? One min- 
ute ahead of the time of us Gentiles. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


“Even if the words spoken are ditect- 
ed against ones faith and religion, do 
not tell a man not to speak and to sup- 
press his words. Otherwise there will be 
no clarification in religious matters. On 
the contrary, one should tell such a 
person to express whatever he wants... 
and he should not claim that he would 
have said more had he been given the 
opportunity ... Thus my opinion is con- 
trary to what some people think. They 
think that when it is forbidden to speak 
against religion, religion is strengthen- 
ed But it is not so. The elimination 


of the opinions of those who are oppos- 
ed to religion undermines religion and 
weakens it Therefore it is improper 
to reject the words of an opponent. It 
is more fitting to seek them out and 
to study them... For every man of valor 
who wants to wrestle with another and 
to show his strength is eager that his 
opponent shall have every advantage to 
show his real powers... But what 
strength does he show when he forbids 
his opponent to defend himself and 
fight against him?” (R. Judah Loew, 
Beer Ha-Golah.) 
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THE METAMORPHOSIS OF MAN 


MORDECAI M. KAPLAN 


HE TRANSFORMATION that has taken 
T place in man, since his beginnings 
us a cave dweller, until the present day, 
seems to point to his undergoing a met- 
amorphosis in a direction away from 
resort to brute force, under its mani- 
fold disguises, in his relations to his 
fellow-man. That process of metamor- 
phosis has been subject to increasing 
acceleration. When we reflect upon what 
has happened to Western mankind, dur- 
ing so relatively short a period as the 
last four or five centuries, we cannot 
but conclude that man, as a type, is 
undergoing transformation in his inner 
and outer life. The manifold increase 
in population, the enlargement of nran’s 
life-span, the improvement in his health, 
the extended influence of the masses, 
the enrichment of their mental contents, 
the widening of their horizon — and 
above all the establishment of large areas 
of lite where democracy is replacing au- 
thoritarianism—these are not mere quan- 
titative changes in man’s being. They 
spell qualitative growth. 

It took more than one instrument of 
thought and endeavor to achieve this 
result. Why may not some additional 
instrument of thought and endeavor 


The present essay by Professor Kaplan is a 
sequel to his article “What Is Our Human Des- 
tiny?” which appeared in our July issue. Both 
papers will form a chapter in his forthcoming 
book to be entitled The Place of Ethical Re- 
ligior in Education. 


help us to operate the forces in man’s 
nature so that we might activate a still 
greater measure of his human potential- 
ities? We might yet perfect the use of 
honest persuasion as a means of social 
interaction. “The creation of man’s 
world”, according to Plato, “consists in 
the victory of persuasion over force.’ 
That indeed may well constitute the 
key principle of what is involved in 
having man shed all vestiges of his jun- 
gle heredity, in which force still pre- 
vails, and his acquiring the higher na- 
ture which will enable him to achieve 
life’s purposes through persuasion. On 
the principle that “every organism tends 
to fulfill a task in such a way that its 
capacities are realized as fully as pos- 
sible’, the self-conscious in man will 
ultimately learn to fulfill its tasks with 
its intrinsic tendency to reduce, and fi- 
nally to eliminate, brute force from hu- 
man life. If man will achieve the syn- 
thesis of independence and interdepen- 
dence, or of individuation and interac- 
tion, human life will assume the form 
of what Horace Kallen calls competitive 
cooperation or cooperative competition. 
That is, indeed, the goal of ethical dem- 
ocracy which T. V. Smith described as 
“a vision of human life in which, se- 
cure in nature and fearless of one an- 
other, men would find in the making 
of a living the fulfillment of life”. 


1 Whitehead, Adventure of Ideas, p. 105. 
* Kurt Goldstein, Human Nature, p, 133ff, 
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The concept of man’s metamorphosis 
as constituting his destiny is clearly im- 
plied in the writings of some of the an- 
cient philosophers and medieval theolo- 
gians. Both groups of thinkers merely 
sought to translate into terms of the 
thinking current, in their day, the deep 
yearning which the various religions of 
mankind had voiced, a yearning for the 
consummation in the hereafter of that 
essential being which is evidently denied 
man in this world. The belief in the 
world-to-come generally included a con- 
ception of man as free not only from 
the pain and suffering that mar his hap- 
piness in this world, bui mainly as free 
from the temptations to evil, from the 
impulses that corrupt his nature. Man, 
free from the corrupting influences ol 
the body, is surely a different being 
from man as we know him. Hence the 
religious traditions which took man’s 
post-mortem existence for granted were 
more or less conscious anticipations ol 
the possibility of his metamorphosis. 

In Shaw’s Man and Superman, Don 
Juan says: “I tell you that as long as 
I can conceive something better than 
myself I cannot be easy unless I am 
striving to bring into existence or clear- 
ing the way for it. That is the law of 
my life. That is the working within me 
of life’s incessant aspiration to higher 
organization, wider, deeper, intense sell- 
consciousness, and clearer  self-under- 
standing’. Though the average person 
is seldom, and even the exceptional per- 
son only when he is most alive, aware 
of such a law, the fact is that, judged 
objectively and seen from a long per- 
spective, man gives the impression of 
being driven by some inner force to 
transcend himself. Very often, disgusted 
by the depths of corruption to which 
man sinks, we vent our spleen in exe- 
cration of him and all his works. We 


are then inclined to agree with Mark 
Twain who announced: “I have no 
race prejudice. | have no color preju- 
dice. All that I care to know is that 
man is a human being—that is enough 
for me; he can’t be any worse”. On 
second thought, however, is not this 
very execration proof of something in 
all of us that cannot endure this fail- 
ure of man to live up to what we in- 
stinctively feel he is capable of being? 

Fundamentally our lives are what we 
make them. Man does not merely exist 
as an “organic product’, says Lewis 
Mumford. “He makes something of him- 
self, and the making of man is the 
meaning of history.’* Man's §self-con- 
scious is the principal agency in the pro- 
cess of transforming himself, from a be- 
ing dominated by biological drives and 
instincts, into a being progressively con- 
scious of what he is heading for, and 
of the means by which he is to arrive 
at his goal. The pull which the posstbil- 
ity to transcend ourselves exerts upon 
us can disclose God to us in a way that 
neither tradition nor speculation noi 
empirical science can do. 

No matter how much man’s becoming 
human depends upon his heredity and 
environment, every person must, of his 
own free will and consent, choose to be 
and to do that which is essential to the 
fulfillment of his life. Even in the fatal- 
ist dictum which has come down from 
the past: Discunt fata volentem, nolen- 
tem, trahunt (“The fates lead the will- 
ing and drag the unwilling”) the hu- 
man will is implied as making a differ- 
ence. The well-known Rabbinic saying, 
“Where a man wishes to go, thither he 
is led”, assigns even more consequence 
to man’s will. Even the Icelandic say-- 
ing: “Every fate is to be overcome by 


% Conduct of Life, p. 37. 
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bearing it’, implies a degree of mastery 
over fate. Together with being a biolog- 
ical survival and a product of circum- 
stances, man is also the fashioner of his 
own destiny in that he bears the image 
of God, for all creativity is Godhood. 
That fact makes him the architect ol 
his own life. To what better purpose 
can we apply our ability to make our- 
selves the object of our thought and 
endeavor than to mold ourselves into 
what can and ought be? 

Ihe view of man as a being in the 
process of metamorphosis fits in with 
Samuel Alexander's thesis that the mind 
of man is the prelude to deity or God- 
hood. To him, deity is “the next high- 
er empirical quality’ for any level of 
existence. Mind, accordingly, is deity to 
the empirical level of mere conscious- 
ness which the other living beings pos. 
sess. Mind is driven by an inner im- 
petus to excel itself. ‘““There is nothing 
in mind which requires us to stop and 
say this is the highest empirical quality 
which time can produce from now 
throughout the infinite time to come. 
ic is only the least quality which we 
who are minds happen to know.”* He 
then goes on to say that it was entirely 
legitimate to imagine finite beings which 
are called angels, because angels are a 
“pictorial embodiment of the concep- 
tion forced on us by the fact that there 
is this series of levels of existence”. 

What Alexander says about the idea 
of angels as constituting the nearest 
approach to our feeling that man is 
undergoing metamorphosis is borne out 
by actual statements as well as implied 
in the religious writings that have come 
down trom the past. In line with the pre- 
modern outlook on life, which was oth- 
er-wordly, that metamorphosis was con- 


4 Space, Time and Deity, Vol. I, p. M6, 


ceived as taking place in the hereatter 
or in heaven. Jesus is reported as having 
said: “At the resurrection, people... 
are like the angels of God in heaven’.® 
Both Maimonides and Thomas Aquinas 
subscribe to the view that man’s intel- 
lect renders him capable of being assim- 
ilated to the Divine Intellect. “When 
it, (the soul) is separated from the 
body”, says Joseph Albo, “it will, by 
reason of its obedience to God's will, 
unite with the permanent thing (the ac- 
tive intellect) it apprehended. It will 
thus attain the degree of angels’’.® 

A much more palatable conception ol 
man’s metamorphosis is that formulated 
by Bergson. He finds that mankind has, 
throughout the ages, produced persons 
whom he designates as mystics, because 
they excelled in the possession of that 
spiritual quality of creative love which 
has radiated the influence that will ulti- 
mately transform man’s moral order. 
This creative love is the divine impul- 
sion or drive that is impelling man to 
achieve a new and higher form of exist- 
ence. 

That man is destined to rise in the 
scale of being may be only hypotheti- 
cal, but if that hypothesis illumines his 
past, if it orients us to his present, and 
offers guidance for his future, and in 
other ways helps to make sense of what 
is otherwise meaningless, it certainly de- 
serves study. Because hitherto man has 
been able to see what he is destined for 
only “as through a glass darkly”, he has 
spent most of his energies vainly on 
enterprises that have diverted him from 
his goal. And for the same reason he 
has allowed his imagination to run riot 
in his attempt to explain and to justify 
his yearnings, his ecstasies and his de- 


5 St. Matthew 22:30. 
6 Ikkarim 1, p. 296. 
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spairs, his inordinate hunger for power 
and his boundless ambition to alter the 
face of the earth. The time is long over- 
due for man to come to terms with his 
inner drive to self-metamorphosis, to 
recognize it in his will to make the most 
of his life, the will to life abundant, 
or the will to salvation, and to know 
specifically what constitutes making the 
most of life. That is what his religion 
should help him achieve. 


According to W. E. Hocking, religion 
as a whole is fundamentally a product 
and expression of man’s will-to-live. 
What is significant in this identification 
of religion with the will-to-live is that 
it calls attention to the fact that other 
expressions of man’s will-to-live, besides 
those of the sex drive, point to his liv- 
ing for ends far beyond those of his own 
lifetime. “In satisfying the religious 
craving’, says Hocking, “an individual 
serves the race more than he serves him- 
self’.? In this discussion the nature of 
that service is defined more specifically 
as consisting in the metamorphosis into 
a higher order of being. 

Perhaps what has been wrong with 
the various attempts to portray the man 
of the future has been the overwrought 
eagerness to have him free from all hu- 
man finiteness and insufficiency. Noth- 
ing less than man as a being that is 
whole and secure and that has at least 
achieved a timeless and flawless reality 
seemed to satisfy the heated imagination 
of those who foretold his coming. That 
fact itself may have prevented the goal 
of human self-transcendence from being 
more than a compensatory dream for the 
actual sufferings of human existence. 
That may be why the goal has not been 
translated into a method of human liv- 


7 The Meaning of God in Human Experi- 
ence, p. 49. 


ing. For that reason, it may be wiser to 
forego the grandiose dreams and to 
come down to every day realities. 

There need be nothing speculative or 
remote to the idea of man’s metamor- 
phosis, If there is ever to be a univer- 
sal order of society from which the 
scourge of international war will be as 
thoroughly outlawed as duelling has 
been from civil society in our day, it 
will only be as a result of a complete 
transformation of man’s aggressive tend- 
encies. It is not necessary to labor the 
point, that with such weapons of de- 
struction as poisonous gases and hydro- 
gen bombs, the resort to war, as a meth- 
od of resolving conflicting interests 
among nations, is certain to wipe out 
civilization, if not the human race it- 
self. That fact, however, is not known 
to the multitude of human beings and 
is hardly grasped in all its frightfulness 
even by those who know it. That is 
why an all-out effort to abolish war, im- 
perative as it is, at this time, does not 
have the least chance to be undertaken. 
But even if it were undertaken, as an 
end itself, it would not make the least 
impression on the minds of people, as 
long as they fail to see that it is im- 
possible to abolish war, without, at the 
same time, overcoming the aggression 
which man has developed as a result of 
his having become a self-conscious be- 
ing. This truth was clearly grasped by 
Spinoza when he defined peace as not 
being merely the absence of war but a 
state of mind. 

The foregoing discussion of ethical 
religion, as the instrument of the self- 
conscious, is based on an assumption 
which is in need of being made explicit 
at this point, because it underlies our 
approach to the problem of man’s des- 
tiny and his part in molding it. That 
assumption is that a person is normal, 
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if his motives are mainly self-conscious, 
and abnormal if they are mainly un- 
conscious. This evaluation of the sell- 
conscious falls into line with the esti- 
mate of man as unique, insolar as he 
is man, however much else he may have 
in common with the sub-human. The 
reverse is equally true: in viewing man 
as unique, we imply that the self-con- 
scious which differentiates him from the 
sub-human possesses a status all its own, 
a status of high worth and dignity. 


The current devaluation of the sell- 
conscious and the negation of man’s 
uniqueness emanates primarily from 
some of the Freudian assumptions in 
modern dynamic psychology. To have 
been able to get to a point where it can 
be used for purposes of therapy implies 
that the main elements of scientific pro- 
cedure—that of determining the condi- 
tions which produce certain effects and 
prognosticating developments — have 
found their way into the understanding 
of the way the unconscious operates in 
the human mind. But the psychological! 
practitioners are not content to confine 
themselves to what their work as scien- 
tists entitles them to infer with regard 
to the nature of man. The last thing 
in the world they are entitled to pon- 
tificate about, on the basis of what they 
know about the unconscious, is the sta- 
tus of the self-conscious and its relation 
to the meaning of ‘human life as a 
whole. 

An analogy from the place of the 
Chorus in the classic Greek drama may 
help us realize, even if imperfectly, the 
place of the self-conscious in human 
life. In writing about the functions of 
the Chorus, John Mason Brown has this 
to say: “Its members have been des- 
cribed as functioning simultaneously as 
spectators of the drama and in the dra- 
ma. They are reflectors or anticipators of 


mood. As the tragic heroes and heroines 
confide in them, so they, in turn, con- 
fide in the audience. They are the mod- 
erators of disputes in the action whose 
frequent habit it is to withdraw from 
it and serve as personal bystanders. At 
different times they speak for the pro- 
tagonists, the dramatist and the audi- 
ence. They are friends who suddenly 
cease to be friends and become keepers 
of the play's conscience”.® It is hardly 
necessary to labor the parallel that ob- 
tains between this description of the 
Chorus and what is generally known of 
the way the self-conscious functions in 
relation to the rest of the human mind. 
There is hardly a phrase in the fore- 
going of which the subject might not 
well be the self-conscious. 

It is undoubtedly true that the con- 
cept of the unconscious has defined the 
limitations of the rational and the con- 
scious part of personality. Recognizing 
the limitations of the rational and the 
self-conscious is no warrant for denying 
the existential difference between ration- 
al and irrational thought. Yet that is 
what many of Freud's disciples have been 
doing. They declare the concepts or cate- 
gories of reason, which help us to dis- 
tinguish between reality and illusion, 
and save us from the madness of solips- 
ism, as nothing more than a form of 
anthropocentrism. ‘Psychoanalysis has 
deflated the Kantian categories”, says 
Franz Alexander, “by explaining them 
(sic) as products of the adjustment 
(whose adjustment?) to the physical 
environment... Our logical thinking is 
no more the only possible form of 
thought than flying is the only possible 
form of locomotion ...”’.® According to 


‘Saturday Review of Literature, Dec. 20, 
1952. 


® Franz Alexander, Fundamentals of Psycho- 
analysis, PP. 16-17, 
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orthodox Freudianism, man is nothing 


more than a biological creature who 


is “the victim of the search for release 
of tension”. 

If we wish to stay within the limits 
of sanity, we better retain some of our 
“anthropocentric” tendencies and accept 
the laws of logic and ethics with more 
absoluteness than we accept flying as 
the only means of locomotion. Even the 
psychiatrist somehow finds it necessary 
to operate with concepts of “reality” 
and “flight from reality’. From the very 
fact that “rationalizations” and “projec- 
tions’ are known to be merely means 
of solving inner conflicts between the 
conscious ego and the wishes and ten- 
dencies unacceptable to it, we are en- 
titled to infer that there is an area of 
reality, which is free from those conflicts. 


Without such an area, “rationalizations” 


and “projections” would never have 
been known for what they are. Once 
we admit the existential or ontological 
differences between illusion and reality, 
we must have some rational standard, 
whereby we recognize reality for what 
it is. It is sheer nonsense to dismiss log- 
ical thinking as no more valid than 
dreaming. 

We shall never be able to arrive at 
any workable pattern of human exis- 
tence, if we with the or- 
thodox Freudians that man is unalter- 
ably dominated by the impulses of sex 
and aggression and that only the un- 
restricted gratifications of those impulses 
can afford him happiness. Men are like 
“savage beasts to whom the thought of 
sparing their own kind is alien”, says 
Freud.'® Cooperation with his fellow- 
men is against the grain of man’s na- 
ture. Yet, his dependence upon society 
is such that he cannot aflord to antag- 


assume 


10 Cimlization and Its Discontents, p. 36. 


onize it. He dreads nothing so much 
as being rejected by it. He, therefore, 
compels himself to cultivate socially ac- 
ceptable behavior, at the price of self- 
expression. Life becomes bearable to 
him through substitute gratifications on 
sublimations of his native impulses. But, 
time and again, those impulses are un- 
leashed and find their natural gratifica- 
tions in war, which is thus an inevit- 
able accomplishment of civilization. This 
fatalism is reflected in his _ therapy. 
“With this point of view,” says Clara 
Thomson, “the best that can be done 
for man is to make him more able to 
accept the restrictions of society”’."' 

It is against these arbitrary devalua- 
tions of man’s uniqueness and of his 
self-conscious, as in any way different 
from man’s animal impulses, that mod- 
ern ethical religion takes its stand. That 
may seem no less than arbitrary from 
a purely logical point of view. But, from 
the point of view of having man achieve 
a full and satisfying life, there can be 
no two opinions as to which assump- 
tion is the more fruitful and creative. 

The emphasis which the psychoana- 
lyst places upon his inability to effect 
a cure, without the cooperation of the 
patient, refutes the Freudian contempt 
for the self-conscious. The self-decision 
of the patient, without which he cannot 
recover his mental health, belongs to 
a different order of existence from the 
unconscious. In normal thinking, we 
that the area of existence, o1 
reality, to which the expected coopera- 
tion belongs is entirely different from 
one of 


assume 


dreams and the unconscious. 
Having to reckon with the interference 
in our self-conscious life, by powerful 
unconscious tendencies, does not mean 


that our self-conscious existence is in- 


11 Psychoanalysis: its Evolution and Develop- 
ment, Hermitage Press, N.Y., p. 152. 
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capable of its own evolution. For man 
to become fully human, he has to so 
develop the self-conscious that he will 
be in position to bring the unconscious 
under effective control. 

It is not surprising that ethical reli- 
gion should have to contend with scien- 
tists and philosophers, in its attempt to 
uphold the high status of man’s self-con- 
scious and his intrinsic uniqueness. But 
what is surprising is that a number of 
theologians should have succumbed to 
those reductionist and denigrating teach- 
ings concerning man and his self-aware- 
ness, and that they should have dressed 
up those low estimates of human life 
in the language of traditional religion. 
Taking the prophetic denunciation of 
specific evils, rampant in ancient Israel, 
these theologians draw universal infer- 
ences concerning man’s nature and des- 
tiny that the prophets had never intend- 
ed to convey. Man, they maintain, can- 
not be saved in history, that is, as long 
as the natural forces alone, unaided by 
divine grace, operate within him or in 
the environment. Just what they mean 
to imply is not at all clear. At times, 
they seem to allow for some re-interpre- 
tation of the miracles, past and future, 
which are accounted as manifestations 
of divine grace. At other times, they 
demand nothing less than the complete 
renunciation of all reliance on observa- 
tion, experiment and reason, as a pre- 
requisite to experiencing divine grace. 

This Neo-Orthodox theory is akin to 
that which flourished during the era be- 
tween Plato and the Neo-Platonists. Gil- 
bert Murray relates that he once hap- 
pened to discuss the religious flare-up 
of that era with his friend J. B. Bury 
and to refer to it as some kind of spirit- 
ual rise. To which Bury replied: “It is 
not a rise; it is a fall or failure of some- 


thing, a sort of failure of nerve’. Essen- 
tially, Christian Neo-Orthodoxy is tan- 
tamount to yielding to the current 
mood of defeatism and pessimism, as an 
escape from our inability, at present, to 
cope with the task of creating the kind 
of world, in which all who are poten- 
tially human shall have the opportun- 
ity to become authentically human. It 
is the state of mind which manifests all 
the symptoms of agitation and perplexi- 
ty characteristic of anxiety, and which 
has been designated as “catastrophic be- 
havior’. 

Until the eighteenth century, man’s 
ignorance of nature’s laws condemned 
him to the prospect of an economy of 
deficit, which rendered inevitable mu- 
tual struggle among peoples and classes 
for whatever resources existed. No won- 
der that mankind, impelled to discover 
a way to a higher and better life, turn- 
ed to the next world as the stage of 
salvation and self-fulfillment. 
Scientific discovery, however, has open- 
ed man’s eyes to the possibility of creat- 
ing, by means of technological devices, 
the conditions of plenty instead of del- 
icit. What could have been more rea- 
sonable than to expect that those con- 
ditions would remove the basic motive 
of group warfare? It has turned out, 
unfortunately, that man has not avail- 
ed himself of the opportunity to con- 
vert deficit into sufficiency. Instead, he 
is still stupid and vicious enough to 
utilize his improvement, in the art of 
production and communication, only to 
extend the scope and lethal character 
of war. Is that sufficient reason for des- 
pairing of man altogether? Will waiting 
for a divine miracle, or postponing our 
hopes to the hereafter, make life more 
livable? Why expect the habits of fear 
and agggression which have a history 
of a million years to have been eradicat- 
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ed in the course of the last two hundred 
years? 

The way to change the history of man- 
kind from a record of deeds of inhu- 
manity to a record of progressive hu- 
manization is not through impatience 
with the slowness of human progress. 
Such impatience destroys our faith in 
man and looks for salvation to some 
eschatological goal beyond history. On 
the contrary, only that faith in man 
which generates patience with his blun- 
derings and his gropings towards a bet- 
ter world will bring that better world 
into being. 

But, in addition to faith and pa- 
tience, we need an entirely new per- 
spective on salvation or human self-ful- 
fillment, one that derives neither from 
revelation, nor philosophy, nor science, 
however indispensable they may all be 
in the process of its achievement. That 
new perspective derives from man’s self- 
conscious which raises to the level ol 
self-awareness the drive that inheres in 
the human organism to actualize itself 
to its maximum capacity. Since the self- 
conscious involves deliberate choice 
among a number of alternatives, and 
since the possibility of foreseeing vivid- 
ly the outcome of each alternative is 
limited, the making of mistaken choices 
is an inevitable part of human life. But 
so strong, we trust, is the basic drive 
of the human organism to achieve the 
fullness of its powers, that man’s self- 
conscious will ultimately learn to choose 


the most alternatives. 


life-enhancing 
Such trust is at the basis of ethical re- 
ligion. 

The question that is pertinent to hu- 
man life is not whether man is inherent- 
ly good or bad, but what constitutes 
normal human behavior. Behavior which 


is limited to the pursuit of one’s own 


health, power and pleasure, cannot be 
normal, if for no other reason than that 
such pursuit is self-defeating. It usual- 
ly ends in neurosis and what is general- 
ly recognized as abnormal behavior. On 
the other hand, behavior, which is mo- 
tivated by the ideals and values asso- 
ciated with the mind, the heart and 
the spirit, even if it fails to achieve its 
objectives, carries with it a sense of its 
intrinsic worthwhileness. Such behavior, 
if it does not have to contend with sup- 
pressed wishes of a frustrating charac- 
ter, enables a person to leave the world 
the better for his having lived in it. 
That kind of behavior contributes to 
mankind’s maturity, moral progress and 
spiritual metamorphosis. That consti- 
tutes human normality. 


Thus, from the standpoint of what 
salvation has come to mean to modern 
man, God is the Power that uses man’s 
self conscious to effect man’s metamor- 
phosis into a higher order of being. Ac- 
cording to James Leuba, the continuity 
of the will to salvation, with the will 
to live, points to the fact that “evolu- 
tion is directed and sustained by a trans- 
human, cosmic force producing a pro- 
gressive moral development and culmi- 
nating in man in the formulation of 
ethical principles and ideals” (Standard, 
Jan. 1944). He considers the existence 
of this trans-human urge a sufficient ba- 
sis for a minimal religious philosophy 
today. 

The crucial problem in the ethical 
aspect of religion is the meaning of sal- 
vation. It is evident that man’s salva- 
tion consists in so living as to further 
human destiny, or that which makes 
man man. In the light of our present 


knowledge of human nature, it is man’s 
destiny to grow and transform himself 
into a higher order of being by making 


; 
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proper use of his self conscious. Under 
the impact of the historic religions, man 
has been wont to regard obedience to 
the authority of tradition as constitut- 
ing such use of the self-conscious. On 
the other hand, the classic philosophers 
taught that the highest iunction of the 
self conscious was to engage in the search 
for the ultimate truth concerning the 
nature of reality. Theologians have 
sought to combine the authority of tra- 
dition with the metaphysics of the phi- 
losophers. 


A fourth alternative is now in the 
making: to use the inspiration of tra- 
dition, the philosopher's love of truth 


and the theologian’s sense for the sig- 
nificance of continuity to 
achieve for man that authenticity which 
would constitute his God-likeness. God- 
like man is man after he has succeeded 
in replacing brute force and cunning 
with reason, justice and love. 


historic 


“Man is a nothingness capable of 
God”, said Tauler. “Suppress God and 
only the nothingness remains.” Profes- 
sor Martin Buber quotes the following 
interpretation by the Hassidic Rabbi of 
Kotzk of the verse, “You are to be sacred 
men to Me” (Exodus 22:30). “Be sacred 


unto Me with a sacredness that is hu- 
man.” 


RABBI JUDAH LOEW'S 
DEFENSE OF JUDAISM 


BEN ZION BOKSER 


O”™ OF THE major interests in the 
writings of Rabbi Judah Loew of 
Prague (1512-1609) is the defense of 
Judaism against the challenge of Christ- 
ianity. The Christian challenge was 
presented in an active polemic litera- 
ture, which sought to demonstrate the 
truth of Christian doctrine. A common 
argument for Christianity was the alleg- 
ed inadequacy of the Hebrew Bible. 
Thus, its assurances of reward or punish- 
ment, in consequence of obedience or 
disobedience to God's will, tend to be of 
a material character. They are formulat- 
ed in terms of results accruing to man’s 
physical life, or to his society, rather 
than to the fate of his soul in the here- 
after. We, therefore, need the New Tes- 
tament where these fulfillments are rais- 
ed to the level of the spiritual and the 
other worldly, where the individual soul 
is made the center in the scheme of sal- 
vation. This contrast between the Old 
and the New Testament is made by John 
Calvin in his /nstitutes, and it is one of 
the issues on which Christian spokes- 
men had already challenged Rabbi Has- 


Ihis essay will form part of a chapter of a 
full length study of the life and work of Rabbi 
Judah Loew of Prague to be published this 
winter. Ben Zion Bokser is a Rabbi in Forest 
Hills, New York, and has previously contri 


buted to Judaism, 


dai Crescas and Rabbi Joseph Albo in 
public disputations on the relative me- 
rits of Judaism and Christianity. 


Rabbi Judah believed in a hereaiter 
and in a law of retribution at work 
after death. There were, according to 
Rabbi Judah, rational grounds to sup- 
port this belief. It was a necessary in- 
ference from the belief in divine provi- 
dence. Since human affairs in this 
world do not always correspond to the 
demands of equity, we must assume a 
longer span of time tor that law to 
function. 

Ihe belief in a herealter, Rabbi ju- 
dah reasoned, is a necessary corol- 
lary to our doctrine of human dignity. 
Man's life on this plane of existence is 
too frail and brief and often too sordid 
to embody the total destiny of one who 
is God's choicest creation. According to 
popular conviction of medieval culture, 
there had to be some _ correlation 
between cause and effect. Man begins 
his career on earth from a_ preceding 
non-existence, and when his span of 
years is done, he returns to non-exist- 
ence, which is death. But in what way 
dloes he correspond to his divine maker? 
We cannot obviously seek a full corres- 
pondence between a creature and God. 
On the other hand, “a situation such 


as this. where there is no correspondence 


at all between them —this is impossible. 


tre: 
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Thus, we must assume a new level of 
existence in a hereafter where man sheds 
his bodily life with all its imperfec- 
tions’. Then will man attain his similar- 
ity to the perfect source, which is God. 

But Rabbi Judah dissociated himself 
from the conventional conceptions of 
the hereafter. He interpreted it in ex- 
clusively figurative and in_ spiritual 
terms. The hereafter for him was a state 
of bodiless existence, and neither its re- 
wards nor its punishments are physical. 
Its joys were constant union with God. 
Its misery was the misery of alienation 
from God, which dooms one to a state of 
barrenness, of vanity, and non-existence. 
The description of hell with its fiery, 
lurid tortures, he interpreted figurative- 
ly. Indeed, the hell to which the wicked 
doom themselves is, according to Rab- 
bi Judah, operative even in this world. 
“There is no doubt’, wrote Rabbi Ju- 
dah, “that hell, which is the lot of the 
wicked, extends its power to this world. 
In many respects the laws of hell are 
at work in this world... And these mat- 
ters are not at all physical, but it is all 
a mental conception. The whole mean- 
ing of hell is deterioration and failure 
for any living being... Hell is total 
frustration”. 

Why, then, does the Hebrew Bible say 
so little about heaven and hell, and 
about retribution awaiting man in here- 
after? Rabbi Judah’s explanation is that, 
in the nature of things, the belief in the 
hereafter is not an area of our religious 
faith in which we could expect the pro- 
phets to instruct us. The prophetic vi- 
sion created the Bible has its 
own delimitations; it is not especially 


which 


competent to speak about the hereafter. 
For the prophets speak out of that which 
they experience, and their experience, 
necessarily, ends at the frontiers of our 


own world. They may speak about God, 
because God is not “removed from this 
world, for He created it and He con- 
tinues to guide it’. The hereafter, how- 
ever, is a realm of being entirely out- 
side the range of human experience and 
the prophetic competence does not ex- 
tend to what lies beyond man. Here, at 
least, is one sphere of life where the 
promptings of reason carry us farther 
than the intuitions of prophecy. This 
is one reason for the omission of ex- 
plicit teaching in the Torah concern- 
ing the hereafter. 

The Hebrew Bible, moreover, fails to 
emphasize a personal reward and pu- 
nishment in the hereafter, Rabbi Judah 
added, because it sought to avoid prag- 
matic motivations in religion. One 
should serve God because of one’s love 
for Him, and one should observe the 
commandments they embody 
God’s will. To conform because of ex- 
pectations of reward or fear of punish- 
ment would be invoking ulterior con- 
siderations. Scripture, therefore, avoided 
these, summoning men to seek perfec- 
tion for its own sake. 

It was, indeed, more important Rabbi 
Judah argued, to emphasize the mun- 
dane rather than the purely personal 
and other-worldly level of retribution. 
There was no need to assert that by 


because 


obeying God’s law, one draws close to 
Him, and thereby attains a spiritual re- 
ward. The Hebrew Bible was, however, 
also concerned with the state of the 
world. It sought to guide men toward 
the perfection of the world, toward the 
removal of the tyrannies and injustices 
that now ravage mankind. And it sought 


to emphasize that the commandments 


of the Torah offer men the therapy by 
which this perfection of the world can 
be achieved. 
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The emphasis on other-worldliness, 
Rabbi Judah finally added, is in reality 
a weakening of religious faith, since it 
establishes religion on what cannot be 
clearly demonstrated or experienced by 
the only life we know—our life in this 
world. Thus we reply to the gentiles who 
challenge us as to why the Torah does 
not mention the hereafter. It is certain- 
ly proper that the Torah shall in- 
clude only what can be ascertained by 
our experience. That which is a founda- 
tion of religion cannot be something 
which is not discernable to experience. 
Otherwise, anyone can improvise a reli- 
gion and promise rewards in the here- 
after and call on people to believe him. 
Rabbi Judah’ then added a word of cri- 
ticism of Christianity’s claim that its 
truth is attested to by miracles which 
were wrought by its founders. “We can- 
not regard this as authentication”, he 
explained, “for it can be contradicted. 
They say it was thus; others say it was 
not thus.’ 


1 Tiferet Yisrael, ch. 18; Nezah Yisrael, ch. 
30; Netibot Torah, 15, Abodah, 9, Anavah, 3, 
Ahabat Rea, 1, Zenuit, 4, Tokakah, 1, Leza- 
nut, 2, Kaas, 2; Derek ha-Hayim, pp. 12b-l4a, 
103a-104a; Geburat ha-Shem, ch. 34, 46; 

Ceburat ha-Shem, Introduction, ch. 7; Tife- 
ret Yisrael, ch. 57-59; Derek ha-Hayim, pp. 
75a-75b. 

Cf. the similar explanation offered by Joseph 
Albo and Hisdai Crescas, in J. Eisenstein’s Ozar 
Vikuhim, pp. 113, 296, 297, and Isaac Husik, 
A History of Medical Jewish Philosophy, N.Y. 
1930, pp. 403f. 

See Calvin, Institutes, Book II ch. XI 1-3. A 
somewliat similar argument for immortlity is 
offered by Ficino. See Oskar Kristeller, “The 
Philosophy of Man in the Italian Renaissance”, 
Italia XXIV 2 (June 1947), pp. 101-103. 

The alllegorization of heaven and hell p- 
pears among some representatives of the Cabh- 
balah, as is indicated by G. Scholem in his 
Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism, p. 282. Fi- 
cino’s allegorization of hell issimilar to Rabbi 
Judah's, See Kristeller, ibid., pp. 361f. 


Rabbi Judah denied the Christian 
notion that the Old Testament had been 
superseded by the New, that the divine 
commandments had ceased being oper- 
ative and the Jewish people no longer 
lived under its old covenant with God. 
The Torah was clearly meant to be a 
permanent law; it was not given to in- 
dividuals like Abraham, Isaac, or Jacob, 
but to a community, which has continui- 
ty and permanence. Even the laws which 
govern nature are permanent; and the 
Torah is a more fundamental law of 
the universe. It is the pattern of the 
divine reason in whose image the Cre- 
ator brought all existence into being. 

The Torah, moreover, is ultimately 
a divine gift. Human instruments were 
employed to communicate it but, es- 
sentially, God taking the initiative in- 
spired it. Coming from the eternal Cre- 
ator, the Torah must necessarily be a 
permanent law and above the changes 
which characterize mortal life. 

In asserting the permanence of Bibli- 
cal law, Rabbi Judah felt called upon to 
account for the doctrine, which is re- 
peatedly expressed in Talmudic litera- 
ture, that there would be an abrogation 
of laws in the hereafter. This, however, 
does not involve a change in the Torah. 


‘For the hereafter is a different plane of 


existence, with altered needs. The Torah, 
as a whole, will still remain in force. 
Only certain laws, which were originally 
directed to our plane of existence, will 
have become obsolete. Others, which are 
of a timeless character, will remain oper- 
ative.* 

The belief in Israel's high mission in 
the world seemed challenged by the facts 
of Jewish existence in the Diaspora. 
How could one reconcile the claim that 
Israel was under a divine covenant, 


2 Tiferet Yisrael, 46, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 64, 
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charged by God with an important role 
in the scheme of human salvation, when 
everywhere Jews were persecuted and 
lived in a state of frightful degradation. 
The conventional explanation which 
linked exile with sin, and which regard- 
ed the duration of exile as an expiation 
for sin, did not suffice. For were the 
nations of the world, who lived in se- 
renity and peace, any better than Isra- 
el? Why was Israel alone singled out 
for distress? Christians who established 
the social system which degraded the 
Jews, used the consequent facts as an 
argument for the truth of their faith. 
If God cared for Israel, they asserted, 
why does He not act to relieve their 
distress? Apparently He had abandoned 
them because, at least from a Christian 
point of view, they had rejected the 
messiahship of Jesus. This was, indeed, 
The 
long dark night of suffering and exile 
seemed indeed to confirm the conten- 
tion that they were living for a lost 
cause. 


the most challenging argument. 


Rabbi Judah devoted to this question 
the better part of his Nezah Yisrael 
(Eternity of Israel). There he examines 
every phase of Israel’s suffering in exile, 
defending its place in the scheme of 
divine providence. He concludes with 
a triumphant affirmation of faith in the 
Messianic redemption which is yet to 
come, when Israel’s cause would be ful- 
ly vindicated. The facts of Israel's status, 
argued Rabbi Judah, do not point to de- 
sertion on the part of God. There has 
been suffering but surely no less remark- 
able is the fact that Israel has survived, 
despite this suffering. Surrounded on 
all sides by conspiring and conniving 
men, who schemed their annihilation, 
the Jewish people yet managed to evade 


death. Indeed, they have grown sturdier 


through their suimerings, instead of be- 
ing crushed by them. And it is not that 
princes and rulers became reconciled to 
them, and offered them periods of re- 
spite and peace. The facts rather show 
that the schemes against them were con- 
tinuous but that, in every instance, Jew- 
ish countermeasures were equal to the 
emergency, and those schemes were frus- 
trated. The action against those schemes 
was usually taken by Jews in high places, 
who were able to influence those in 
power. But it was surely divine provi- 
dence at work, behind the scenes, which 
always made available the right men at 
the right time, to devise the necessary 
strategy to save them. 

There is no point comparing the me- 
rits of Israel with those of other peo- 
ples, Rabbi Judah explained. Each peo- 
ple lives by a unique destiny; and the 
same yardstick of judgment cannot be 
applied to all of them. The very high 
station of Israel, as the people of ‘To- 
rah, exposes them to greater perils of 
failure. Lapses of conduct count more 
heavily against them, because they live 
under a higher charge, under more ex- 
acting commitments, 

They, moreover, face greater tempta- 
tions to failure than do other people. 
At a time of general immaturity in the 
world, every advance toward perfection 
will expose an individual or a group to 
special challenges. That advance toward 
perfection represents a deviation from 
the norm, from the common pattern of 
life; and any new departure in human 
behavior is initially uncertain of itself, 


without. the stability of the convention- 


al way of life. This strange appearance 
in the arena of life is at once assailed 
by the forces of the old order which re- 
sent the change. For life’s natural ten- 
dency is to eliminate deviations and to 
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extend the norm. “He who is encowed 
with excellence beyond that possessed 
by other men is as though he had with- 
drawn from the order and norm and, 
as a consequence, there is directed a- 
gainst him a power that seeks to elim- 
inate that excellence.” The possession 
of the Torah, which raised Israel’s worth 
as a people, thus opened up, simultane- 
ously, immense new pitfalls, dangers of 
failure and sin; and sin is always paid 
for in suffering and distress. 

But Rabbi Judah made it plain that 
while sin is paid for in suffering, it is 
not necessarily its only antecendent 
cause. There are forces other than per- 
sonal guilt that often produce suffer- 
ing. In an evil world, suffering is a 
badge of honor. And the sufferings of 
the Jewish people are a reflection not 
of its own failures, but of the failures 
of mankind. For our present world is 
still in a state of immaturity; it 1s cor- 
rupt and unenlightened. A people that 
stands as the protagonist of a higher 
life—that of the Torah—cannot come in- 
to its own in this kind of world. The 
nations sense the profound antagonism 
between their way of life, and that for 
which Israel stands as a persistent wit- 
ness. Thus a natural 
gendered between them. | 

The specific sin which may be said 
to have caused Israel’s exile, if we may 
employ that concept, is the sin in which 
already Abraham was involved—it was 


conflict is en- 


the failure to convert the world to 
God. Abraham pioneered for his new 
faith, but he did not succeed in winning 
the whole world for it. Large elements 
of mankind were left untouched by his 
influence. And these unredeemed ele- 
ments which are outside “the wings of 
the Shekinah” are responsible for all 
the oppression and suffering, which are 


visited upon Israel in exile. 

But this kind of sin is, in a sense, in- 
evitable in the beginnings of civiliza- 
tion. The conversion of mankind and 
its total redemption is a slow process. 
And the very people who carry the cause 
of world redemption require a grow- 
ing comprehension of their task, and a 
growing maturity in performing it. To- 
ward this end the purging wrought by 
suffering in exile plays a positive role. 
This is the kind of sin which, in its 
own way, contributes to the ultimate 
triumph of the good. It is a necessary 
factor in that dynamism of progress by 
which life rises on its upward path, to- 
ward perfection. 

The role assigned to Israel, which has 
thus doomed it to be out of place 
in this world has, however, by the same 
token assured it the power of sur- 
vival. For Israel carries a major role in 
the scheme of the world’s enlighten- 
ment towards its goal. Man was launch- 
ed in this world so that he might be- 
come enlightened in Torah; and that 
enlightenment was to proceed through 
Israel. And how can we conceive that 
God would allow the disappearance of 
one of the indispensable conditions for 
the realization of His own plan in the 
universe. “Israel is the essence and foun- 
dation of the world. Indeed, Israel may 
be considered as contributing the ele- 
ment of form to the world’s otherwise 
chaotic and undisciplined character. 
And if Israel should, God forbid, perish, 
the whole world would fail.’’* 

Israel's 


vindication must, however, 


necessarily wait until the world has 


8 Tiferet Yisrael, ch. 51; Nezah Yisrael, ch. 
11; Geburat ha-Shem, ch, 24, 67, 72, 

That God's love for Israel is unconditional 
is also maintained in Ikkarim, vol. III ch. 37. 

Nezah Yisrael, ch. 2, 3, 10 14, 15, 18, 19, 
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22, 32, 56; Geburat ha-Shem ch, 8, 9, 39, 60, 
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moved closer to its true enlightenment 
and perfection. It must wait for the day 
of Messianic realization, when all the 
good latent in men will be made mani- 
fest, and a world order of justice and 
peace, and true human unity, will at 
last arise for mankind. 

When will the Messianic realization 
come to pass? How long will the era of 
travail and suffering continue? Rabbi 
Judah opposed the tendency to conjec- 
ture dates for the Messiah's arrival; we 
cannot lift the veil which covers the un- 
known, no matter how deeply the heart 
yearns to know the reassuring word. 
jut Rabbi Judah called on his people 
to hold fast to their faith that finally 
their redemption would come. 

Rabbi Judah’s assurances of ultimate 
redemption did not stem merely from 
the prophecies of Scripture. They were 
rooted in his understanding of the uni- 
verse, and in his conception of the pro- 
cesses of history. Rabbi Judah applied 
to the problem of the Jewish people 
the medieval conception of a “natural 
place’. It derived ultimately from Aris- 
totle but it was one of the basic con- 
ceptions in all medieval interpretations 
of the world. Even Copernicus employ- 
ed it. This conception asserted that 
every object in existence has a_ place 
which is natural to itself. Temporarily 
it may be dislodged from this place, but 
eventually it must resume its natural 
position, or else it will totally disinte- 
grate. 

Every nation, explained Rabbi Judah, 
has its natural place, a territory proper 
to itself. Israel’s natural place is Pales- 
tine. The dispersion of Israel, which 
removed them from their natural place 
is, therefore, contrary to nature. It has 
produced a deterioration in the land. 
It has made the land barren and deso- 
late; and even its dimensions seem to 


have shrunken. For only Israel can 
evoke from that land its best. “It is only 
when Israel inhabits it that that land 
flourishes and then it reveals its inner 
excellence in all things.” 

Exile has, however, produced its most 
serious deterioration in Israel itself. A 
people in exile is a contradiction ol 
the laws of nature. A people cannot 
persist in this situation except for a lim- 
ited time. Then, if the people are not 
to disintegrate, there must be a return. 
“The dispersion itself is evidence and 
clear proof of eventual redemption, for 
the dispersion is clearly a change, a de- 
viation from the order of nature. The 
Lord, blessed be He, provided for every 
nation to reside in its proper place, and 
He provided for Israel a place proper 
to them, and this is Eretz Yisrael. For 
them to be exiled from their place is 
a radical change and deviation. And all 
things that leave their natural place, 
and find themselves outside their place, 
cannot endure... but they return to 
their natural place... The nature with 
which God endowed each being, gives 
it durability so that it persists perma- 
nently, and if what is unnatural were 
also to endure permanently, although 
it is not in accordance wtih the order 
and nature of existence, then the na- 
ture of that being would become some- 
thing vain and superfluous, without 
need. This cannot be.” 

A derivative of the conception of 
the “natural place” was the doctrine 
that parts of any organic whole tend 
to re-unite. The dispersion is similarly 
unnatural, and as each being tends to 
return to its place, so the parts which 
are scattered and separated reassemble 
to become one whole. The application 
of this principle to the Jewish people 
was obvious. “The dispersion of Israel 
among the nations is contrary to na- 
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ture. As they are one people, it is prop- 
er that they be together and united, 
like all beings in nature which are not 
divided in two, but gather to be one... 
If this dispersion were to last indefinite- 
ly, then what is unnatural would be- 
come natural.” 

Rabbi Judah’s principle led him to 
affirm national freedom as a demand of 
nature, against which every form of na- 
tional domination eventually 
prove ineffectual. “According to the or- 
der of nature, it is not proper that one 
nation be subservient to another... for 
the Lord, blessed be He, intended each 
nation to be independent... And if 
exile were to endure permanently and 
nations would always exercise their 
might over Israel, then this condition 
would be contrary to the order of exis- 
tence... Such a thing cannot be. And 
thus from the facts of exile we may 
draw inferences which point to the re- 
demption.” 

The deviation from nature does not, 
of course, always return to conform to 
nature. It faces another alternative—to 
disintegrate and perish. But, as Rabbi 
Judah beheld the Jewish people, he saw 
ample evidence of vitality and contin- 
uing life. The disintegrative tenden- 
cies of the dispersion are largely can- 
celled out, because of certain qualities 
of Jewish life. These are the study of 
Torah, the separation of the Jewish 
group through a distinctive way of life, 
particularly diet, the continued con- 
sciousness of the need for restoration. 
Thus, there is engendered a sense ol 
unity among Jews. This sense of unity 
will enable the Jewish people to 
triumph over the forces of disintegra- 
tion and death. The logic of the Jew- 
ish situation, therefore, points not to 
disappearance but to rebirth. They will 
return to a condition of freedom and 


unity in the place which is natural to 
their distinctive characteristics as a peo- 
ple. “There remains the power of unity 
among the Jews, in the face of exile, 
and they are not entirely divided. And 
thanks to this power of unity, which 
survives among them, they will yet be 
gathered together into full unity... 
Through this power of unity, Israel will 
yet return from exile.’ 

Rabbi Judah’s defense of the Talmud 
is a masterpiece of exposition. It anal- 
yzes every charge that was part of the 
general calumny of the Talmud. Pa- 
tiently he replies to each question. To 
achieve readability he permits himself 
occasionally to versify, especially the 
prefatory remarks to each chapter. At 
least once he introduces into the text 
his own name, in acrostic. What 
emerges is not only a powerful document 
of polemics, but an excellent study of 
the Oral Law and its place in Jewish 
tradition. 

The name of the book Beer ha-Golah, 
the Well of Exile, suggests his concep- 
tion of the Talmud. It is a well of liv- 
ing waters of faith, available to nourish 
all who thirst for the truth. And each 
chapter is given the same name, Beer or 
a Well. His own task of defending the 
Talmud, Rabbi Judah likened to fa- 
cob’s feat of lifting the stone from the 
well when he met Rachel (Gen. 29:1- 
11). Thus, he would cause “its waters 
to rise higher and higher... Every man 
of understanding will draw from it... 
And may its springs spread their abun- 


tNezah Yisrael, ch. 1, 6, 10, 24, 25; Ner 
Mitzvah, p. 85b. D’Rush al ha-Mitzot, pp. 
27b — 88b: Geburat ha-Shem ch, 24, 66, 70 
A. Kayre, “Galileo and Plato”, Journal of the 
History of Ideas, Oct. 1943, pp. 408-411 and 
Edgar Zilsel, “Copernicus and Mechanics”, tbid. 
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dance over large areas’’.® 

The charges against the Talmud 
which Rabbi Judah considered are re- 
presentative of the broadside of cal- 
umny against Talmudic literature and 
many of them are still repeated by foes 
of Judaism. For those, who have sought 
to disparage Judaism, have always di- 
rected their invective against this liter- 
ature which is Judaism’s principal 
source of doctrine, morality, and law. 
The first charge, which was levelled 
against the Talmud, was that it was an 
unwarranted appendage to the Bible, 
changing its laws, adding to, and sub- 
tracting from its provisions, thereby 
violating the authority of Scripture. 

Rabbi Judah denounced the notion 
that the Bible was a finished and final 
work and that it intended to freeze our 
religious life, and to halt the flow of 
new religious creativity. What would be 
objectionable would be to take a Bib- 
lical law, which has specific provisions, 
and change it arbitrarily, as adding a 
day to the prescribed number of days 
in a particular festival. What the rab- 
bis did was nothing of the sort. They 
made the Bible a living power in the 
world by making of it a flexible doc- 
trine, that had, within itself, the power 
of new development. 

Rabbi Judah surveyed each type of 
Biblical supplementation which appears 
in the Talmud. There is the element 
of interpretation. Many Biblical state- 
ments are ambiguous. Details indispens- 
able for the proper execution of its 
laws are omitted. The Talmudists in re- 
moving ambiguities, in clearing up pas- 
sages of uncertain meaning, are surely 


‘not “changing” the Bible. What they 


have to offer is implicit in the Bible, 
and is really a part of it. 


5 Beer ha-Golah, Introduction, 


There are enactments of the rabbis, 
which are clearly of their own delibera- 
tion and decision, but they are linked 
with the Bible through the so-called as- 
makhta, or derivative support. Rabbi 
Judah analyzed the typical cases of as- 
makhta and showed that the support is 
genuine, that, in every instance, an au- 
thentic implication of Scripture was 
drawn upon and then employed as a 
link between the old and the new. Those 
enactments were never given the author- 
ity of Scriptural law. They had the sta- 
tus of rabbinic enactments. But they, 
surely, are not inconsistent with Scrip- 
ture. 

Another category of Talmudic sup- 
plementation is the precautionary sta- 
tute, designed to safeguard Biblical law. 
These enactments, too, undoubtedly har- 
monize with the Bible. As in nature, 
the more vital organs are provided with 
other organs to guard them against ia- 
jury, — the eye has the eyelid, the hands 
and feet have nails to protect the fin- 
gers. So is it in order for the rabbis, 
utilizing the intelligence which the 
Lord has given them, to create a body 
of safeguards, which will keep people 
from transgressing the fundamentals of 
Biblical law. 

There is a body of Talmudic law 
which, it is true, represents independent 
enactments of the rabbis, as the insti- 
tution of the commemoration of Hanu- 
kah. However, here too there is per- 
fect congruity with Scripture. As in na- 
ture, there is continuous creation, sup- 
plementing the initial process by which 
the universe came into being, so in To- 
rah, there must be continuous creation. 
The fundamentals are stated in Scrip- 
ture. But the rabbis were inspired with 
the wisdom to supplement them with 
new provisions in accordance with their 
judgment as needs arose. But they are 
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all part of one process, the quest of the 
perfect life.® 

Rabbi Judah then considered the ac- 
cusation that Talmudic discussions re- 
veal ignorance of the sciences. Thus, the 
rabbis ascribe everything to divine prov- 
idence and ignore what the scientists 
regard as the natural causes of thir gs. 
However, explained Rabbi Judah, “the 
rabbis did not deal with the natural 
cause at all... That is the domain of 
natural scientists or physicians, not of 
the rabbis. They only talked of the 
cause which determines nature itself, 
and anyone who rejects this denies all 
religion and the Torah... For all things 
have a natural cause which determines 
them. But transcending that natural 
cause there is a divine cause which is the 
cause of that cause. And this is what 
the rabbis talked of.” In the light of 
this principle, Rabbi Judah submits to 
critical analysis every case where rab- 
binic ignorance had been cited, thus 
vindicating the competence of the rab- 
binic point of view. This discussion con- 
cludes with the denunciation of a Jew- 
ish rationalist, Azariah de Rossi, whose 
Meor Enayim (Enlightening of the 
Eyes) had likewise referred disparaging- 
ly to the writings of the Talmud.’ 

The final criticism considered by 
Rabbi Judah was the charge that the 
Talmud teaches a parochial morality, 
that it disparages the am ha-aretz, that 
it shows contempt for non-Jews, and 
that it contains references which are 
offensive to Christianity. Rabbi Judah 
denied that the Talmudic  dispar- 
agement of the am ha-aretz is an in- 
justice toward the uneducated masses. 
As Rabbi Judah interpreted it, the 
am ha-aretz is not primarily an_ ig- 
6 Ibid,, ch, 1, Gur Arye, on Jethro, 

7 Ibid., ch. 6 cf. Nezah Yisrael. 


norant person. One who lacks knowl- 
edge, and attempts to correct his short 
comings by seeking guidance from those 
above him, is holding his proper place 
in the hierarchy of life; he is beyond 
criticism. 

The am ha-aretz criticized the 
Talmud, Rabbi Judah explained, is the 
person who is aware of his ignorance 
but is indifferent to his plight. He does 
not try to improve himself by becoming 
a disciple of some master who can guide 
and inspire him. He thus withdraws him- 
self from the hierarchy of relations, 
which can lift his life from what it is, 
and direct it toward God. As every bodi- 
ly organ must draw its sustenance from 
the heart, so must every person, regard- 
less of his intellectual status at any 
given time, place himself in active rela- 
tion to some source of Torah. The study 
of Torah is the greatest privilege, as 
well as the greatest responsibility, of 
any man; it must be discharged by each 
in accordance with his capacities, and 
in accordance with the state of his in- 
tellectual development. When he ne- 
glects that, he has brought reproach 
upon himself. As far as the dignity of 
human beings is concerned, the rabbis 
“did not deprecate the value of human 
beings at all, but everything depends 
on their works”. 

Rabbi Judah similarly denied any 
hostility in Judaism toward people of 
another faith. All passages cited for 
such criticism deal, according to Rabbi 
Judah, with idolators. They have no 
reference to those who practice the so- 
called seven Noahide laws, those ele- 
ments of a universal religious and mo- 
ral code which, from the standpoint of 
Judaism, qualify a man for the high- 
est worth in the sight of God, regard- 
less of the particular religion he may 
profess. Toward such people, Judaism 
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ordains the highest respect and _ solici- 
tude. Indeed, such men really form one 
fellowship with Israel. The one univer- 
sal God they revere in common “links 
them and forges them into a unity”. 

The prayer in the Amidah which 
imprecates the enemies of Israel, the 
so-called Birkat ha- Minim, simi- 
larly not an expression of hostility to- 
ward other people as a social group. 
The enemies of Israel, here referred to, 
are those who either seek to undermine 
Israel’s religion, through the propaga- 
tion of contrary beliefs, or those who 
seek to deny Israel the liberty to pursue 
its own life. It refers to the dictators, 
who have always seen in Judaism a sys- 
tem of life antagonistic to their own, 
because Judaism centers human loyalty 
on the absolute, on one universal God, 
and thus nullifies the claims to absolute 
loyalty which are made by and in be- 
half of men. 

These prayers, moreover, are not di- 
rected against erring individuals. They 
are directed against error itself. And 
what they look forward to is that truth 
shall vanquish falsehood. They pray 
that evil men shall be no more because 
they shall have gone through an inner 
purification, because they shall have 
been transformed through repentance, 
and join the fellowship of the good. 

As to the charge that the Talmud is 
guilty of statements opposed to Chris- 
tianity, Rabbi Judah also felt that there 
had been much misunderstanding, much 
misinterpretation of fact. As a rule, the 
rabbis did not indulge in disparaging 
remarks about other religions. They 
pursued a_ positive program. They 
sought to expound their own faith; and 
“one cannot speak excessively thereon”. 


There may be some passages which lend 
themselves to objectionable interpreta- 
tion, but the great commentators of the 
Talmud have clarified those statements, 
and whoever wants the correct interpre- 
tation can find it; and much of what 
is now regarded as offensive, will then 
be seen in its true light. 

Assuming, however, that the Talmud- 
ists expressed themselves against Chris- 
tianity, why, asked Rabbi Judah, should 
there be so much agitation against 
them? One should welcome criticism 
and the contrary views of opponents 
because of a love for research. One 
ought not to reject the words of 
an opponent. It preferable to 
seek them out and study them 
Thus shall a person arrive at the... 
full truth. Such words should not be 
suppressed. For every man of valor, who 
wants to wrestle with another and to 
show his strength, is eager that his op- 
ponent shall have every advantage to 
show his real powers... But what 
strength does he show when he forbids 
his opponent to defend himself and 
fight against him? Therefore, it is 
wrong to suppress anyone who wants 
to speak against religion and to tell him: 
“Don’t speak thus.” The very converse 
is true. This, itself, weakens religion. 
“Suppose then”, Rabbi Judah con- 
tinued, “that they actually did speak 
against Christian doctrines, and express- 
ed in public what was in their heart. 
Is this an evil thing? Not at all. One 
can reply to them... The conclusion 
of the matter is that it would be most 
unworthy to suppress books in order 
to silence teachers like them’’.§ 


8 Ibid,, ch, 7 cf, Gur Arve, 
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SOLOMON LUDWIG STEINHEIM — 


PHILOSOPHER OF REVELATION 


NATHAN ROTENSTREICH 


ONCURRENT WITH the idealistic ele- 
i ment in Jewish philosophy of the 
nineteenth century, represented by 
Krochmal, Hirsch and Formstecher, was 
the attempt to shift the center of in- 
terest in Judaism from the rational to 
the irrational. Negatively, this attempt 
was bound up with the radical criticism 
of philosophic idealism, as it manifested 
itself in European thought, generally, 
and in Judaism in particular. In non- 
Jewish philosophic thought, there were 
strong undercurrents of opposition to 
idealism, especially so during the 1840's. 
These critics included not only Feuer- 
bach and Marx, whose target was the 
religious implications of idealism, but 
also those who were defenders of the 
theistic position. The general principle 
(in the old sense of starting-point) of 
these critics was the alleged impossibil- 
ity of abstract thought to encompass all 
of existent reality. Weise, the younger 
Fichte and members of their circle, de- 
nounced idealism, as necessarily entail- 
ing the conclusion that it was possible 
to grasp reality through logical cate- 


Dr. NATHAN ROTENSTREICH is Professor of 
Philosophy at the Hebrew University and the 
author of a two-volume work entitled Jewish 
Philosophy in Modern Times (Hebrew). The 
present essay has been excerpted and translated 
by Chaplain David W. Silverman from a chap- 
ter of Steinheim, from the latter work. 


gories. They attempted to widen the 
cracks in the idealistic structure of real- 
ity, and thus swerve philosophy from 
its attachment or identification with pan- 
theism to a theistic view. These critics 
universally tended to stress the impor- 
tance of the Will. 

Steinheim is dependent on the above 
assumptions in his discussion of the na- 
ture of Judaism. In his attempt to found 
Judaism upon an irrational faith, Stein- 
heim is the true forerunner of Franz 
Rosenzweig; with this basic difference, 
Steinheim bases the faith of Judaism 
upon man’s experience of himself. Stein- 
heim’s basic criticism of Hegel falls 
within the physical sphere, while that 
of Rosenzweig concerns itself with the 
anthropological doctrines of idealism. 
This difference, however, is a measure 
of the change in the general trend of 
thought in the generations between 
Steinheim and Rosenzweig, and it does 
not destroy the ideological similarity be- 
tween the two men. (Rosenzweig men- 
tions Steinheim only in passing in the 
Star of Redemption, and it is doubtful 
if he was well-acquainted with Stein- 
heim’s work during the time when he 
wrote the Star). This similarity, implies 
on the one hand, a criticism of philo- 
sophic idealism, and, on the other a 
return to non-rational faith. 

Until Steinheim’s time, the various 
attempts to philosophize about Judaism 
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would justify either its religious or theo- 
retical content by comparison to fashion- 
able modes of thought, or well-known 
philosophic systems. These attempts 
identified, in one way or another, the 
essential content of Judaism with one 
of a series of concepts, whose source lay 
outside of Judaism. Commenting on 
such attempts, Steinheim said that Mo- 
she Rabbenu had become an adherent 
of either Hegel or Schelling. This pro- 
cess of grafting a philosophic content 
to the stock of Torah or to Moses as 
the recipient of the Torah, assumed 
that faith itself must be shored up 
by philosophic reason and speculative 
content. The task therefore of the phi- 
losophy of Judaism was to withdraw 
faith from its specific sphere and sub- 
ject it to philosophic analysis.‘ Moses 
Mendelsohn, the founder of modern 
Jewish philosophy, did not, however, 
agree to such an assumption. No iden- 
tification between the content of Juda- 
ism and the doctrines of a particular 
philosophic system was attempted by 
him. Philosophy and Judaism were not 
strictly speaking, comparable. Each 
dwelt within its own sphere, Judaism 
concerned itself basically with action and 
deeds, while philosophy concerned _it- 
self with the realm of mind and the 
truths of the intellect. The comparison 
between Judaism and philosophy was 
thus prevented, not by an exposition of 
the autonomy of faith or of Judaism, 
but by a narrowing down of its sphere. 
Against this view Steinheim posed two 
objections; one indicating the social con- 
sequences of this viewpoint and the oth- 
er questioning its relevance to the fun- 


1S.L. Steinheim: Die Offenbarung nach dem 
Lehrbegriff der Synagogue; the following sym- 
bols denote the 4 volumes of this work, I, II, 
Hil, IV, 


daments of the Torah itself. In Men- 
delsohn’s view, Judaism is restricted to 
the world of action. Mendelsohn, accord- 
ing to Steinheim, had reduced Judaism 
to a matter of “beard and sheitel”; in 
other words, a Judaism devoid of all 
inner content or relation to the major 
concerns of man either in the sphere 
or morals or of theory; and it is no 
wonder, Steinheim remarks, that the 
beard and sheitel were soon replaced by 
curls done in the latest fashion!? Juda- 
ism had become external and trivial. 
And not only this; but Mendelsohn had 
constricted the inner content of Juda- 
ism, by looking upon God merely as 
the guarantor of Jewish Law and not 
as a Living God. God is totally removed 
from Judaism and the religion, itself, be- 
comes merely a collection of laws and 
statutes. Mendelsohn neglects the object 
of religion, God. 

The philosophic attempt to deny 
Judaism any theoretical content, denies 
to faith its role of being a specific form 
of consciousness, or a peculiar avenue 
to truth. This abolition of content was 
intended not to “autonomize” Judaism 
but to aggrandize philosophy (this was 
especially true of the works of S. Hirsch, 
Formstecher, and Krochmal) . Steinheim 
analyses the God-idea of one of Hegel's 
right-wing followers by saying: ‘“Mar- 
heinke’s God is not One who reveals 
something to us, rather we are the ones 
to reveal something to Him!’’* Stein- 
heim recognized the all-pervading influ- 
ence of Hegel, and his doctrine of the 
revelation of God through the march of 
history and the development of scien- 
tific consciousness. Steinheim saw the 


2 S. L. Steinheim: l'on Alten und Neuen im 
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pantheistic implications of such a view, 
destroying as it did the difference be- 
tween God and the World. To him, 
Hegel had made the world and man in- 
carnations of God. Since God is depen- 
dent upon the world and man, the con- 
sciousness of man becomes an insepara- 
ble part of the Divine essence. Man is 
not a creature, but rather the revealer 
and proclaimer of the hidden content 
of God. Man is no longer dependent 
on God, but rather the reverse is true. 
Religious values and customs, are de- 
stroyed and created by him. Man, the 
bearer of intellect and consciousness, 
has become the center of the world. 
“Knowledge of the Absolute identifies 
one with the Absolute.” Such a view of 
God's essence destroys the simple mean- 
ing of Revelation as an external grant 
to man; it destroys the heteronomy of 
Revelation and makes it the develop- 
mental by-product of man. Steinheim’s 
intent is directly opposite; he empha- 
sizes the heteronomous character of a 
revelation transmitted 
man, 

Opposition to speculative philosophy’s 
attempt to analyse or justify religious 
belief, opposition to the identification 
of religious belief with philosophy, or 
the conception of religion as propaedu- 
teic or preparation for philosophy— 
these items remind one of Judah Ha- 
levi. Steinheim, it is true, never men- 
tions Halevi, and to compound confu- 
sion, invokes Maimonides many times; 
but Steinheim’s knowledge of medieval 
Hebrew philosophy was extremely lim- 
ited. The line of demarcation, however, 
between the general approach of Halevi 
and that of Steinheim is clear. Halevi 
defended Judaism against the attacks of 
philosophy because he wished to estab- 
lish faith as a non-rational sphere; a 
sphere involving the relation of man 


from God to 


to his Maker. Halevi based faith on a 
living relation between the two elements 
of any religious relationship, and there- 
fore had to deny the right of theoreti- 
cal reason to grasp or elucidate such a 
realm. The negation of philosophic 
thought was affirmed not solely because 
of the latter’s rationalistic tendencies, 
but because of the vast difference be- 
tween faith as expressed in life, and 
philosophy as expressed in theory and 
speculation. 

Steinheim, on the other hand, did not 
wish to displace from religion its theoret- 
ical element, nor did he desire to shift 
religion to the realm of a living rela- 
tion between God and Man. Steinheim 
criticized philosophy not because of its 
theoretic elements, but because of its 
rationalistic tendencies. Faith has a theo- 
retic content but one which is divorced 
from the formal necessary character of 
philosophy. Steinheim, it is true, tries 
to found faith upon knowledge of ‘‘rea- 
son,” but it is a type of knowledge, suf- 
ficient unto itself and not identifiable 
with philosophic reason—it is religious 
reason.’ The method by which he ar- 
rives at this conclusion is bound up 
with his analysis of revelation and his 
reliance upon a posteriori experience. 
Revelation is defined as an intellectual 
grant, a knowledge of truths given to 
man from the outside. Man by his own 
unaided efforts could not reach these 
truths. Two notes characterize revela- 
tion: (1) revelation delivers to man 
truth; it shows him the fundaments of 
faith (i.e., that the world is created) ; 
(2) The God, who is revealed, does so 
by means of truths and doctrines, not 
as an immanent manifestation in the 


5 cf. J. Guttman: Die Philosophie des Juden- 
tums, p. 337 ff. 
61, 5. 
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world. Steinheim thus separates two as- 
pects of revelation which have been 
often confused. It is possible to look 
upon revelation as the embodiment cl 
a spiritual power within the sensible 
world. Revelation is, therefore, the ma- 
terialization of spirit. The two elements, 
the spiritual and the non-spiritual, of 
reality are identified. There is no recep- 
tion of the word of God to man, in 
this meaning of the term revelation. 
Revelation, in its exact sense, has no con- 
notation of embodiment or incarnation 
of one level of reality within another. 
The revelation of which the Bible speaks 
is Torah, in the root meaning of this 
word, “Teaching” or instruction con- 
cerned with the creation and the world. 
Revelation, in its religious sense, is “the 
theory about God and His works’? and 
as “theory” is concerned primarily with 
the deliverances of reason, and not with 
concrete reality. 

Although revelation functions as a 
teaching concerning God and his works 
and is expressed by theoretic statements, 
it is not the autonomous creation of the 
inteHect. In revelation, the intellect is 
instructed from the outside. And not 
only this, that from the factual-historic- 
al view, the intellect did not reveal to 
itself the content of revelation, that is 
to say, there was a revelation on Mt. 
Sinai which instructed man’s intellect 
with certain truths—but even greater, 
the essence of revelation is found in the 
fact that the unaided intellect could not 
possibly evolve the content of revelation 
from its own structure. The intellect 
knows, after an intense self-reflexive ex- 
amination, that the theoretic content of 
revelation is different in kind from the 
theoretic content produced by the op- 
erations of the intellect itself. Reason 


7I1II, 396, cf. also II, 146. 


admits its own inferiority when viewed 
in the light of revelation and gladly 
cedes to revelation the birthright of 
judging the contents of reason.” The 
necessary tension between reason and 
revelation is resolved in favor of revela- 
tion. The spontaneity of reason must 
bow before the heteronomous character 
of revelation. 

The question of the essence of faith 
or religion is dependent upon the dis- 
tinction between reason viewed as a 
mode of knowledge produced by man 
and directed towards the world, and 
revelation as a mode of knowledge orig- 
inating with God and directed towards 
man. This crucial difference becomes, 
for Steinheim, the criterion of revela- 
tion. The formal mark of revelation is 
its difference, even opposition, to the 
pronouncements of reason.® That our 
consciousness rebels against its content, 
indicates the presence of revelation. This 
decision in favor of revelation is grant- 
ed despite the opposition of reason to 
revelation. Steinheim sharpens this 
thought by observing that despite this 
difference between the two spheres, nay, 
because of it, revelation must come out 
the victor. 

Former philosophies of Judaism have 
all erred in comparing the faith of the 
Jew with philgsophy, for faith is found- 
ed upon external revelation, while phi- 
losophy bases itself on the spontaneous 
productions of immanent reason. But 
the two spheres are divided not only 
by a difference in their sources; they 
differ in content also. And in this sense 
too, one cannot compare faith to phi- 
losophy, and use philosophy as the yard- 
stick. One must therefore describe this 
special content of revelation, a content 
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which bursts the bonds of the closed ra- 
tional world of philosophic reason. 

The content of revelation, which 
bursts the closed circle of cause and 
effect, introduces active, free forces into 
the structure of the world. The first es- 
sential difference in content is found in 
the type of relationship, which revela- 
tion posits as the proper one between 
man and God. Reason sees the essential 
identity of the world and God; the 
world is a manifestation or incarnation 
of God or 1s an emanation of Him. 
This becomes clear if we elucidate rea- 
son’s attitude towards the eternity of 
matter. God does not create matter. 
Matter is an ultimate “given” for God, 
and creation consists of forming prime 
matter. God does not exist above and 
beyond the world, nor does He create 
it.” God is found within the world, and 
is dependent on the latter. With this 
axiom reason is able to affirm the unity 
and non-contingency of the closed circle 
of cause and effect. 


But revelation affirms to God a place 
transcendent to the world, and makes 
the world contingent upon God and 
God alone. Instead of the immanent 
causal chain, appears the God who is 
the absolute beginning and initiator of 
the world. In place of the causal se- 
quence appears the God who creates it, 
as a mandate of His Will. This burst- 
ing of the causal chain introduces an 
outside non-rational force into the world 
picture—the force of freedom. In rea- 
son’s view everything is determined, for 
cause and effect reign supreme; the sub- 
version of this view involves the intro- 
duction of a free agent, who acts 
through and by himself." 


According to reason’s view, the neces- 


10], 215, 188. 


111, 335. 


sity of the world involves its eternity. 
Since there is no break in the circle of 
cause-effect, there can be no temporal 
beginning to the chain, for this would 
involve a time in which the chain was 
non-existent. Revelation’s doctrine ol 
the temporal beginning of the chain 
renders the latter contingent. 

The difference in content, then, be- 
tween revelation and reason involves a 
choice between dialectically opposed 
creation-eternity; necessity-will; 
determinancy-contingency. ‘The differ- 
ence in source of revelation and reason 
becomes thus a difference in fundamen- 
tal doctrines. Just as one cannot har- 
monise a source external to man with 
one generated by his own activity, so one 
cannot harmonise two intellectual views 
founded on such opposing sources. 


terms; 


The opposition between the self-con- 
tained round of cause and effect and 
the world viewed as opening towards 
God is elucidated by Steinheim with the 
aid of concepts drawn from the armory 
of traditional theology, i.e., creatio ex 
nihilo. The world of reason has no ab- 
solute beginning. Every happening is 
the effect of the causal chain. But the 
world of revelation has a beginning; a 
starting point transcendent of its own 
being. The world was created out of 
nothing. One can diagram the techni- 
cal differences between the two views as 
follows: 


1) ex nihilo nihilo fit—the view of 


reason 
creatio ex nihilo—the view of 
revelation 

2) There is no effect without a 


cause adequate to that effect-— 
the view of reason 

The will of God alone is the 
cause of matter—the view of rev- 


elation.'* 
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The central point, around which the 
distinctions between revelation and rea- 
son are drawn, is the notion of free- 
dom. Freedom is the element which 
breaks the closed causal world of ration- 
alism. One can say that Steinheim has 
reinterpreted Kant’s antinomy between 
causality and freedom as the antinomy 
between reason and revelation; that, 
which for Kant was an antinomy with- 
in the structure of the mind itself, be- 
comes for Steinheim an antinomy be- 
tween two different spheres. The fun- 
damental notion of reason is causality, 
while that of revelation is freedom. 
This is a necessary consequence of Stein- 
heim’s presupposition. Because he estab- 
lishes an irrational force, which breaks 
and undermines the causal chain, he 
must assume will and freedom to be 
irrational forces, principles explanatory 
of the being of the causal chain, rather 
than elucidate the inner structure of 
the world-order. Freedom is character- 
istic of man’s relation to the world. In 
reason’s eyes, man is but a part of the 
world-order, and there is no essential 
difference between man and the world. 
Naturalism is the necessary consequence 
of the “rational-lawful” world-view. Just 
as God is not exempt from its causal 
character, so, too, man—one might say, 
a fortiori man—is subject to these laws 
of nature. The immanent God, and man 
looked upon as mechanism, are notions 
intimately related to one another. But 
just as revelation breaks the closed char- 
acter of the world-order, in behalf of 
God, so, too, does it force reason to grant 
man a special status. Man creates his 
own world for man is free, and this 
freedom is given to him by the Divine 
Will. Within the world, man acts by 
reason of his freedom. Steinheim eluci- 
dates here the inner connections be- 


tween the physical and moral worlds." 
Just as the world, from a physical stand- 
point, is not a tightly-articulated closed 
system, founded on logical categories, 
so the moral world appears to man, not 
as a necessary self-caused unity, but as 
open to the moral activities of man, ac- 
tivities which stem from his freedom. 
“The moral principle presupposes the 
fact of a being who is independent of 
cause and effect.”'4 The world-order of 
reason is broken by the being or exis- 
tence of God, on the one hand, and by 
the moral activity of man, on the other. 
Without revelation there can be no re- 
ligious world-view, which differentiates 
between God and the world; and with- 
out revelation there can be no moral 
view of man, which makes him respon- 
sible for his deeds. 

The expression of freedom is found 
in man’s relationship to sin. “The fact 
that I (as a man) can sin, rebounds 
to my honor, for from it flows the con- 
sequence that if I wish, I may sin, if I 
desire | may do good.”*® Through free- 
dom of choice man may choose between 
sin and goodness; and it is the duty of 
man to decide in favor of virtue. The 
possibility of choice, and the fact that 
man is conscious of this possibility, are 
clear proof of the fact that the world 
is not a self-contained existent but it is 
open to man and his decisions. Things 
are not fashioned by fiat, pre-ordained 
in their relations to each other, but they 
may be molded by man in his decision- 
making attitudes. But such a world is 
no longer the world of rationalism, 
which is predicated on the chain of 
cause and effect. The freedom of man 
penetrating into this world, has itself 
become an operative cause. 


13 II, 254, 285. 
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But the full impact of freedom is 
found not only in the fact that it bursts 
the intellectual order. The fullness of 
freedom is realized only when it is seen 
as an ultimate, irreducible fact, which 
cannot be deduced from prior causes. 
All explanation is ultimately grounded 
on analogy; that which is to be explain- 
ed is analyzed in accordance, or com- 
parison, with that which is already ex- 
plained. All explanation, therefore, is 
built on logical foundations, but the 
freedom which upsets this chain, does 
not have an explanation, nay, cannot 
have an explanation. Freedom is an ul- 
timate, an “accidental” ultimate, which 
resists explanation.'® The tact, that tree- 
dom cannot be included in the scope 
of the causal chain—and if it were in- 
cluded, it would no longer be a tree 
cause, but rather a part of the cause- 
effect system—leads Steinheim to describe 
it as an essential, spontaneous element 
of the world-order. This unforeseen ele- 
ment is excluded by the possibility of 
moral action except within the sphere 
of revelation, and he tries to show that 
moral action is impossible within the 
scheme of a rationalistic world-system. 
In this regard Steinheim is at one with 
the efforts of his contemporaries, Form- 
stecher and Hirsch. These latter saw 
Judaism as a moral Weltanschaung, 
since it was a religion of Spirit, as op- 
posed ‘to a religion of Nature. Stein- 
heim grasps Judaism as a moral Weltan- 
schaung, because it is a religion of rev- 
elation. The element, common to Stein- 
heim and his contemporaries, is the po- 
siting of the distinction between Juda- 
ism and natural religion; the opposite 
ol revelation, in Steinheim’s view, is rea- 
son, whose expressions are naturalism 
and mechanism. But, according to Form- 


161, 283. 


stecher and Hirsch, the source ol Juda- 
ism’s character, as a moral religion, lies 
in the appropriation of Spirit which is 
an immanent possession of man, and 
according to Steinheim, it resides in rev- 
elation which is a message external to 
man. Summing up: Formstecher and 
Hirsch identified moral activity with 
Spirit, because they saw Spirit as self- 
caused activity, i.e., freedom, while 
Steinheim identified morals with revela- 
tion, for he saw it as the bursting ol 
the bonds of rationalism, without whose 
action there is no place for ethics at all. 
But these differences in metaphysics and 
methods, should not obscure the funda- 
mental similarity of these three German. 
Jewish philosophies; for they all at- 
tempted to elevate the moral as being 
the essential element of Judaism. All 
are anchored in this presupposition. 
Freedom is also the sufficient cause 
for immortality; and immortality is the 
third (Creation and Freedom being the 
other two) intellectual truth of revela- 
tion. ihere is, however, a difference in 
how this doctrine is established, from 
that followed in regard to the other two. 
It has already been explained that the 
opposition between revelation and rea- 
son entails characteristic doctrines— 
creation and eternity of the world, free- 
dlom and necessity. But this is not true 
of immortality. Immortality, one of the 
fundaments of revelation, is also one of 
the contents of rational or pagan relig- 
ion,'? (paganism being the embodi- 
ment of reason in a religious form). 
The difference between the two, in this 
area, is not one of content, but rather 
of source. Reason, or idolatry seen as 
the religion of reason—bases immortal- 
ity upon physical reasons; because the 
world is eternal, it has neither begin- 
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ning nor end. Natural law, immanent 
in the structure of the world, is the 
reason for the immortality of the soul, 
the soul being a natural existent. Since 
the soul is part of the world-order, and 
thus subject to its laws, it cannot be 
destroyed, just as the world-order itsell 
is immune to destruction. This is not 
true in the view of revelation; for here 
the radical contingency of the world is 
posited, The physical structure of the 
world cannot guarrantee the soul's im- 
mortality, for the world, itself, is not 
eternal. The whole effect of revelation 
is to grant man a status higher than 
that enjoyed by all other creatures. God, 
as creator of the world, has granted to 
man a portion of His Freedom. Natural- 
ism, therefore, cannot explain immortal- 
ity, much less guarantee it. The end re- 
sult is that Steinheim makes immortal- 
deducible 
{rom any prior state of tact. Immortal- 
ity is not the product of the causal 
chain; it is the free gift of God to man, 
who was made in His image.'* God 


ity a contingent fact; not 


creates immortality. The reason for im- 
mortality is thus outside man and out- 
side the world. 

This truth of revelation, too shatters 
the rational world, for the soul is not 
immanent in the world, nor is immor- 
tality a physical fact. Since the Will ol 
God, a will which is outside the world- 
order, is responsible for immortality, 
the order is again broken. A given fact, 
within the framework of the world-or- 
der, is thus the product of a cause trans- 
cendent to that orger. Any “transcen- 
dence” breaks the closed circularity of 
this order, for the order, itself, then be- 
comes unintelligible in its own terms, 
and derives its intelligibility from the 
transcendent. The difference, again, be 


18 Ibid. 


tween the rational order and revelation 
is not one of content alone; it is in the 
source ol that The torme: 
owes its origin to immanent intelligibil- 
ity; the latter requires, for its explana- 
tion, a transcendent cause. 


content, 


In this area, too, the clash of doctrines 
persist. It is unclear, from Steinheim’s 
writing, whether the unity of God is 
one of the truths of revelation, but we 
may assume that it is to be included 
in the sphere of revealed doctrine. In 
any case, this doctrine helps point up 
the difference between the closed world 
of reason and the open world of rev- 
elation. 

Steinheim considered unity in the 
same light that Hermann Cohen later 
dealt with it—as one of the precondi- 
tions for the operation of reason. Unity 
is fundamental to both reason and rev- 
elation; but the type of unity demand- 
ed by each points up the basic dissimil- 
arity in outlook between the two. For 
reason, unity is abstract and imperson- 
al, for religion, it is both concrete and 
personal. That unity which underlies 
reason is a concept in the bare sense ol 
the term—not an existent. Unity is a 
concept among concepts, hence it nei- 
ther thinks nor acts, for such attribu- 
tions may be predicated only of a con- 
crete existent, and not of a bare con- 
cept. Reason’s unity “is but a bare form, 
the product of man’s thinking, and 
hence is an abstract unity.”'® “It arises 
as the spontaneous product of man’s 
reason, not as an external gilt.” Two cri- 
teria mark this type of unity: (1) It is 
a concept and not a concrete, existent 
reality; and (2) It is the product of rea- 
son's immanent functioning. The unity 
of God, if founded on such bases, is 
labeled by Steinheim as “evil monothe- 
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ism.”"2° True monotheism portrays the 
One and Unique God as an active per- 
sonality. True monotheism is personal 
or concrete monotheism.*! The circle of 
reason’s world is thus finally shattered; 
into its bare framework of bloodless 
categories has come a living, acting 
cause, One who by nature, being free, 
cannot be derived as an effect from the 
structure of the world, itself, or of its 
concepts. In the language of Hegel, we 
can say that revelation points to con- 
crete existents, while the world of con- 
cepts builds but a shadow-world. 

In the rational order, the cardinal 
numeral has no higher logical status 
than that of 2, 3, or any succeeding 
numeral. All dwell on the same onto- 
logical level. “One” possessess no special 
status, it is merely an equal (albeit the 
first) among equals.** But the One of 
revelation is also Unique.** The natural 
continuum is broken at this point. If 
we afhrmed an unbroken continuity in 
reality, then the world would be a nec- 
essary creation of God, operating from 
the necessity of His nature. But since 
creation has been pictured, as flowing 
from a free willing act on the part of 
God, the above doctrine of necessity is 
inadmissible. True monotheistic unity 
is a unity set apart, knowing its own 
nature, thinking, willing and acting.** 
The difference between unity, seen as 
set apart from creation, and unity, as 
included in nature, leads Steinheim to 
posit the difference between the abstract 
One and the unique One. This distinc- 
tion is comparah'e to one later made 


by Cohen be. ween unity and unique- 


20 Ibid, 4. 

21 Ibid, 245. 

22 Ibid, 246. 

23 Ibid. 

24 Ibid, 263, 246. 


ness.25 Cohen, too, utilized this distinc- 
tion, to emphasize the transcendence otf 
God and to indicate His essential nature. 
But he carefully excluded from God per- 
sonality and will. Steinheim utilizes this 
distinction to confer upon God these 
very attributes, i.e., that this unique 
reality “knows itself, has a free will, 
creates, and cannot be enclosed within 
concepts.” Cohen remains within the 
bounds of rationalism, albeit a meta- 
physical rationalism, and not a logical- 
formal one; Steinheim uses 
Uniqueness to place God beyond the ra- 
tional order. 

In any event it is clear that Stein- 
heim, even in his discussion of the unity 
of God, sought to burst the closed world 
of rationalism, expressed either as the 
opposition of existence to concepts, or 
as that of a transcendent God, to an 
independent world. 


while 


These four doctrines, creation, free- 
dom, immortality of the soul and the 
unity and uniqueness of God all unite 
to shatter the rational world and are 
all four marked by a common charac- 
teristic in their effect upon reason. They 
are all astonishing. Their content ts in- 
explicable to reason, for their source 1s 
outside of reason. They are both a 
stumbling block and a foolishness in the 
eyes of reason. 

It is proper, now that some insight 
has been gained into  Steinheim’s 
thought, to place him within the tradi- 
tion of Jewish philosophy. Although his 
own knowledge of medieval Jewish 
thought was both meager and erroneous, 
a comparison of his doctrines with those 
of Maimonides would better delineate 
his relation vis-a-vis the main current 
of traditional Jewish thought. 


25 “Einzig-Einer.” 
26 Ibid, 263. 
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In the 13 principles of Maimonides 
and in the three “roots” of Joseph Albo, 
revelation is indicated by the phrase 
“Torah min-hashamyim” (lit. To- 
rah is from heaven”). Maimonides’ bib- 
lical doctrine is the 
verse “and Moses said: “Thus shall ye 


source for this 


know that God has sent me to perform 
all these wonderous deeds, and it is not 
of my own doing’. The Torah is wholly 
divine. Faith in revelation is therefore 
one of the doctrines of Judaism. Stein- 
heim, however, does not point to rev- 
elation as one among the doctrines of 
Judaism, but rather utilizes the truths 
of Judaism (creation, free-will, immor- 
tality, and the Unity of God) as prin- 
ciples flowing from revelation. The log- 
ical relation between revelation and the 
four principles, as seen by Steinheim, is 
completely other than the view held by 
both Maimonides and Albo. For Stein- 
heim, revelation is the assumption un- 
derlying any of the principles of Juda- 
ism and is not on the same ontological 
level with that of its offspring, creation, 
free-will, immortality and unity. One 
might as well say that reason and the 
law of gravitation are on the same lev- 
el. The latter is clearly the product olf 
the former. Steinheim thus does not 
reckon revelation as one of the dogmas 
of Judaism, and points instead, to the 
four doctrines of Judaism as the con- 
tent of revelation. Revelation is but 
another name for faith (emunah) and 
one cannot make faith into a doctrine, 
when one speaks of the doctrines of 
faith. 

So much for the formal, methodolog- 
ical difference between Steinheim and 
Maimonides. Within the sphere of con- 
tent too, Steinheim swerves from the 
path of medieval Jewish philosophy. 
Among the 13 principles of faith, as 
well as in the three Ikkarim of Albo 


“creatio ex nihilo” is not even listed. 
The notion of creation out of nothing 
is mentioned by Albo as one of the 
“branches” of Jewish belief and not as 
a root-principle, whose denial would en- 
tail heresy. Yet, Steinheim looks upon 
creatio ex nihilo as the foremost of Ju- 
daism’s doctrines! For it is by means ol 
this doctrine that he was able to shat- 
ter the conceptual world of reason. Nev- 
ertheless the doctrine of reward and 
punishment which plays such a large 
role in the scheme of Maimonides and 
Albo finds no place among the doc- 
trines of Steinheim’s Judaism, since it 
has so specifically anti-rational charac- 
ter! Steinheim paid no attention to the 
problem of the consequences of man’s 
actions, which lies at the root of the 
speculation concerning reward and pun- 
ishment, concerning itself as it does with 
the consequences that flow, either moral- 
ly or naturally, from men’s actions. Such 
speculation had no interest for a man 
whose major preoccupation was finding 
an adequate basis for man’s moral ac- 
tivities. 

Another principle missing from the 
deliverances of revelation is that of the 
existence of God. It would seem that 
the existence of God would be a neces- 
sary logical ground to the explication 
of revelation. For since revelation is de- 
fined as a message from outside (outside 
man and the world order), there must 
be an author of the message. Here (and 
in this respect Steinheim follows the 
path of investigation first opened by 
Hasdai Crescas) Steinheim opines that 
the principle of God's: existence is so 
self-evident vis-vis revelation, that no 
mention need be made of it. Revelation 
itself is not one of the doctrines of Juda- 
ism, and therefore its logical presuppo- 
sition, the existence of God, is not ei- 
ther. As we have said before, revelation 
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is the presupposition of the doctrines 
of Judaism, and God’s existence is the 
prior presupposition of revelation. 

Steinheim did, however, include the 
doctrine of God’s unity among the doc- 
trines of Judaism, as did Maimonides 
before him. Because the unity exempli- 
fied by God is an anti-rational unity, 
one which is entirely different from the 
unity posited by reason, it must have 
a place in Steinheim’s system of doc- 
trine. God's unity does not point to His 
existence but rather to his character ol 
transcendence, and thus assumes a right- 
ful place among the other three doc- 
trines. 

Steinheim did not seek to include, 
within the doctrines of Judaism, those 
which had been historically sanctioned 
as the belief of Israel, or those which 
had been discussed by medieval Jewish 
philosophy. The bond which unites his 
views of Judaism's doctrines lies in their 
prime characteristic of being opposed to 
reason, and this criterion, which oper- 
ates on both the formal and materia! 
levels, binds them into a coherent sys- 
tem. 

Steinheim did not define revelation 
as the content or deposit of faith, but 
rather, made revelation the basis of 
faith, for revelation has its own logical 
ground. Revelation is a type of con- 
sciousness and, therefore, the discipline 
within which it can be analyzed lies in 
the sphere of epistemology. Revelation 
produces anti-rational truths, yet its 
own structure is open to scientific, (as 
contrasted to rational) explication. Rev- 
elation is the authority for a “higher 


epistemology.”*? In its character, as a 
scientific way to truth, revelation can 
guarantee certainty and truth to the in- 


vestigations of theology and confer upon 


it the character of an exact science. 
Whoever does not found theology upon 
revelation, but rather appeals to indiv- 
idual mystical experience, still dwells 
within the realm of a theology of feel- 
ing, and does not raise the religious 
understanding outlook to the level of a 
science. Steinheim seeks to understand 
religion from an epistemological point 
of view, in order to make theology a 
science, whose certainty rivals that of 
chemistry or astronomy.?® In the last 
analysis, revelation, the foundation for 
those truths which are in essence anti- 
rational and destructive of reason’s at- 
tempt to understand the world, is not 
outside of the sphere of man’s conscious- 
ness, but is one of his modes of know- 
ing. The purpose of any philosophic in- 
vestigation into religion is to establish 
revelation as a special mode of con- 
sciousness within the general sphere of 
man’s consciousness. 


The mark of revelation is found in 
that it occurred in time, ie., that there 
was a before and after in revelation.*® 
Here is found one of the chief differ- 
ences between the religion of revelation 
and natural religion. Natural religion 
is the fruit of the intellect and hence 
does not mark a new beginning in time. 
Just as the intellect, logically speaking 
is eternal, so too, its offspring, natural 
religion, is eternal. We can say, there- 
lore, that revelation is a religion found- 
ed on a message delivered from the out- 
side, which adds to and disrupts the 
natural scheme of things; while natural] 
religion is a religion founded on the na- 
tural expansion of reason. Since revela- 
tion comes to man from the outside, it 
cannot admit of development. Revela- 
tion neither changes nor develops, rather 
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we, who seek to understand and grasp it, 
change.*° Revelation is fixed and un- 
changing—only man is in the flux of be- 
coming. This is not true of paganism, 
since the originator of the religion of 
paganism is man, the content of the re- 
ligion changes as its source changes. Rev- 
elation bursts into time and remains 
impervious to the gnawing tooth of 
time, while the content of paganism, 
the product of man’s intellect, changes 
as man develops. 

Steinheim, who makes paganism not 
merely an individualistic historical phe- 
nomenon, but a type of knowledge and 
understanding of the world, adds anoth- 
er dimension to his analysis: paganism 
is equivalent to philosophy. For it is 
philosophy, and especially the idealistic 
philosophy of his generation, a specula- 
tive philosophy built on the free-un- 
hampered development of reason, which 
is, IN essence, reason’s immanent attempt 
to grasp the world, Since idealistic phi- 
losophy tries to develop content trom 
the bare formal structure of reason 
alone, it cannot subscribe to the antino- 
my between understanding and experi- 
ence, or admit a cause and doctrine 
transcendent to reason. Revelation sees 
the world as creation; paganism or phi- 
losophy views it as eternal. In both po- 
sitions, the difference in source deter- 
mines the contents—what in one aspect 
is seen as the shattering of reason’s do- 
main, by the introduction of a content 
strange to it, is seen from another angle 
as the shattering of the eternity of the 
world by creation. What in one aspect 
marks the entrance into reason, by de- 
velopment of the self, in another be- 
comes the entrance into the world-orde1 
by means of the causal chain, which 
makes the order of nature a continuum. 


%0 Ibid, 29, $1. 


Revelation denotes something new, 
hence the God of revelation is a creator, 
and prior to His creation. Just as spec- 
ulative philosophy is merely the eluci- 
dation of those innate ideas found in 
nautral man, so, too, its God is merely 
the manifestation or development of 
hidden powers. The God of natural re- 
ligion is subject to necessity; His essen- 
tial nature is not His own; His good 
is not truly good; his love is not true 
love.*! 

The conclusion that Steinheim draws 
from this estimate of philosophy, in gen- 
eral, and of idealistic philosophy, in par- 
ticular, is an interesting one. Generally 
speaking, religious people are more in- 
clined to accept philosophic idealism, 
rather than materialism, because of its 
spiritual nature, and its admission ol 
the existence of God. But Steinheim 
sees the danger of idealism—for it in- 
cludes God within the world-scheme of 
reason and hence destroys God's char- 
acter. Idealism needs the word “God” 
but cannot utilize the true meaning of 
the word, which denotes transcendence, 
and because God ts transcendent, He is 
anti-rational. In the 
idealism and 


conflict 
materialism, 


between 
Steinheim 
would rather choose the latter, since it 
necessarily comes to the conclusion that 
beyond matter there exists a spirit which 
forms and directs matter and is not in- 
cluded within the structure of matter. 

Steinheim saw Judaism as the religion 
of revelation, according to the meaning 
he gave the term. He did not attempt 
to relate his views to previous philosoph- 
ic expositions of Judaism, and we have 
seen how little his content jibes with 
traditional Jewish philosophizing. Abra- 
ham Geiger writes in one of his letters 
to Derenburg, about the question that 
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he asked of Steinheim—where are Stein- 
heim’s views as to revelation found 
among the traditional sacred texts or 
even philosophies of Judaism? Stein- 
heim’s reply was “that the Synagogue 
preserved this view of Judaism and in 
the Synagogue, revelation lives, and 
even had he originated it, it would have 
been forthwith adopted by the Syna- 

It seems that Steinheim had an atti- 
tude of superiority towards the tradi- 
tional viewpoint, and therefore one finds 
in him more elements from his general 
philosophic milieu than from tradition- 
al Judaism. He is bound up much more 
with the development of German ideal-- 
ism in the 19th century, and its internal 
crisis. While his contemporaries, Form- 
stecher and Hirsch sought to base Juda- 
ism and explicate its content within the 
sphere of philosophic idealism and its 
circle of concepts (and they, like Stein- 
heim, regarded Judaism as the true pro- 
totype of religion and paganism as its 
opposite), Steinheim abandoned ideal- 
ism. Amidst the Judaism of the 19th 
century, Steinheim represents the protest 
against the presuppositions of idealism 
and proclaims a new viewpoint. As we 
have noticed, there are found within his 
system arguments against idealism, 
which are known to us from the analyses 
of Weisse and the younger Fichte. In 


82 Allgemeine Zeitung des Judentums, 1896, 
p, 130, I thank Prof, G, Scholem for pointing 
out this reference to me. 


the historian Droysen, we come across 
an insight identical to that of Stein- 
heim’s—that reason must look upon it- 
self as created. Reason becomes embar- 
rassed when even a minimum of exis- 
tential content enters its purview; hence, 
the emphasis placed by Steinheim on the 
Will. 

One can say that within Steinheim’s 
thought, one finds a philosophic expres- 
sion of the same religious feeling that 
is manifested by the “negative (dialec- 
tical) theology’ of our own day. Both 
realize the absurdity of idealism’s at- 
tempt to abolish the abyss that separates 
God from the world. Against this, they 
proclaim the created nature of both 
man and the World. But while negative 
theology dwells on the distinction be- 
tween God and man, Steinheim empha- 
sizes the differences between God and 
the World. Not the historical anthropo- 
logical problem, but the ontic-physical 
problem is the concern of Steinheim. 

Steinheim’s point of departure lies in 
his seeing the “existentiality” of the 
world, existence being understood as 
“factuality,” i.e., not permeable to ra- 
tional insight or to natural explanation. 
Existentiality is the characteristic of the 
outside world; it is a given. Existential- 


ism is here considered in the objective 
sphere. 


It was two generations later that 
Franz Rosenzweig bent his religious in- 


vestigations towards the “existence” of 
man. 


THE FEMININE ELEMENT 


IN BIBLICAL JUDAISM 


IMMANUEL LEWY 


ODERN RELIGIOUS thinkers have aver- 
M red on occasion that monotheism 
as championed by Judaism has a too 
exclusively masculine character. The 
Lord is masculine and the Bible was 
written by male persons, priests or 
prophets. Prof. F. S$. C. Northorp in his 
The Meeting of East and West demands 
that the female element in the universe 
should be as equally appreciated in 
modern religious thought and feeling 
as the male element. The Roman 
Church, following the ancient religions, 
is therefore praised because it has given 
a place to the female cosmic principle 
in the worship of Mary beside the wor- 
ship of Christ. 

A closer knowledge of Judaism will 
show that it does not plead guilty in 
this respect, at least in its Biblical strain. 
The most authentic definition of the 
character of YHWH, as conceived by 
the Hebrew genius, is given in the story 
of YHWH’s self-revelation to Moses. 
There YHWH is defined as “God, mer- 
ciful and gracious, long-suffering and 
abundant in love and truth” (Ex 34:6). 
This master-definition has been repeat- 
ed in the prophetic book of Jonah (4:2) 
and in the Psalms (103:8), and is part 
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of our prayerbook. Of these qualities, 
mercy, patience and love, are commonly 
recognized as particularly feminine. The 
monotheistic concept of the Deity, there- 
fore, is neither male nor female, but 
super-sexual, all comprehensive. Since 
the Hebrew language, like most Europe- 
an languages, distinguishes masculine 
and feminine nouns and pronouns, the 
pronoun He was chosen because there 
was no asexual pronoun, if the person- 
al character of the Deity was to be pre- 
served. The personal concept of the 
Deity is much warmer, more intimate 
and concrete, than the impersonal con- 
cept, which is cold, remote and abstract. 
Even here Judaism leans more towards 
feminine emotionality than towards 
masculine rationality. 


As far as the Hebrew Bible is con- 
cerned, there exists at least one book, 
which purports to be co-authored by a 
woman. That is the Esther Scroll. At 
the end of the book we read: “Then 
Esther the queen and Mordecai the 
Jew wrote down all the mighty events,” 
(9:29). Another book, the book of Ruth, 
even if written by a man, is impact 
with feminine charm and flavor. 

More important and less known is 
the fact that the most ancient biblical 
poems and the most important Hebrew 
sermon were written by Hebrew poetes- 
ses or prohetesses. The two most an- 


cient Hebrew poems, composed and 
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sung by women, are the Song of Miriam 
and the Song of Deborah. The so-called 
prayer of Hannah, the mother of Sam- 
uel, is, however, not an original com- 
position by the mother of Samuel, but 
a beautiful psalm which the narrator 
ascribed to Hannah because appropri- 
ately enough, it expresses the gratetul 
mood of a childless mother who finally 
has borne many children. 

The Song of Miriam, as related in 
Ex 15:21 is, however, an authentic song 
according to the consensus of all mod- 
ern scholars. The master-narrator, who 
probably wrote in the days of King Da- 
vid or Solomon, records the following 
incident: “And Miriam the prophetess 

took a timbrel in her hand; and 
all the women went out alter her with 
timbrels and danced. And Miriam sang 
unto them: “Sing ye to YHWH, tor He 
is highly exalted: The horse and his 
rider hath He thrown into the sea”. 
This may not be the whole song, but 
only its first lines. The recorder quoted 
only the first lines because every boy 
and girl in the Davidic age probably 
knew the song by heart. 

Fortunately, we are able to recon- 
struct the rest of the ancient Song ol 
Miriam. Just before the quoted pas- 
sages, we read a long Song of the Sea, 
introduced with the words: “Then sang 
Moses and the children of Israel this 
song unto YHWH, saying the follow- 
ing” (Ex 15:1). The first lines are exact- 
ly the same lines quoted as the ancient 
Song of Miriam. The long Song of the 
Sea, however, cannot be the ancient 
Song of Miriam, for it deals not only 
with the drowning of the Egyptian 
riders who pursued the Hebrews, but 
also thanks God for the settlement in 
Canaan and the building of a sanctuary 
on a holy mountain. The latter obvious- 
ly refers to the Temple of Jerusalem 


and cannot have been written before its 
building, for it is a record of the past 
and not a prediction of the future. But 
the first part of this long song contains 
some verses which concretely describe 
the drowning of the Egyptians and may 
have belonged to the ancient Song ol 
Miriam. This Song was later enlarged, 
and may have been sung in the Temple 
as a kind of national anthem, and was 
then incorporated into the Torah. 

The complete ancient Song of Miriam 
may then have read as follows: 


I will sing unto YHWH for He is high- 
ly exalted, 

The horse and his rider hath He thrown 
into the sea. 

YHWH is a warrior. YHWH is His 
name. 

Pharaoh's chariots and his host hath He 
cast into the sea, 

And his captains are sunk in the Red 
Sea. 

The deeps cover them. They went down 
into the depth like a stone. 

The enemy said: ‘I will pursue, I will 
overtake, 

1 will divide the spoil; 

My lust shall be satisfied upon them. | 
will draw 

my sword, my hand shall destroy them! 

Thou didst blow with Thy wind, the 
sea covered them. 


‘They sank as lead in the mighty waters. 


The prophetess Miriam is apparently 
overwhelmed by the sudden, dramatic 
turn of fate. She sees the sinking riders, 
dropping heavily like stone or lead. She 
contrasts the malicious plan of the foe 
with the benign response of the bount:- 
ful God. YHWH, that is the Life-giver 
and Life-sustainer, who sides with the 
oppressed people against the oppressors. 
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Therefore we must thank Him by prais- 
ing Him. 

Perhaps two or three generations later 
another great Hebrew prophetess sang 
a new song (Judges 5). The narrator 
records that the song was sung by De- 
borah and Barak. This may have been 
a guess occasioned by the verse “Awake 
Deborah, recite a song”. (v. 12). How- 
ever, it is not very probable that in a 
song, composed by Deborah, she hersel! 
“Awake 
song’. This passage proves only that De- 


would say: Deborah, recite a 
borah was a reciter of songs, even per- 
haps a composer of songs, but hardly 
the author of this composition. Verse 
15 reads: “And the princes of Issachar 
were with Deborah; and faithful to Ba- 
rak”. Such a verse must also stem from 
a composer other than Deborah or Ba- 
rak. The last portion which contrasts 
two women; Jael who killed the Can- 
nanite commander, and the mother of 
Sisera, is in content and form so char- 
acteristically feminine, that it may be 
presumed to be part of the actual song 
of Deborah. 

It seems probable that the poem was 
gradually enlarged as has so often oc- 
curred with poems. In the beginning, 
we have a lengthy introduction, which 
is intrinsically unrelated to our song 
and was most likely borrowed from oth- 
er hymns (Vv 2b-6a). 

Hence, the first section of the actual 
song opens with a vivid description of 
the political anarchy and religious de- 
sertion in Israel, caused by the military 
advances of the Canaanites. To halt this 
process of disintegration, Deborah ap- 
pealed to the tribal leaders and the peo- 
ple to rehearse the heroic songs of Is- 
rael’s past, which glorified the gallantry 
and loyalty of the people and the di- 
vine support of their righteous cause. 
This appeal was successful. The five 
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not too far from 
Taanach where the foe was encamped, 
rallied to her call. Since the foe could 
not be appeased by payment of silver, 
the tribes were compelled to stand and 
fight. Here again, as in the past, YHWH, 
the God of Israel, aided the attacked 
people against the invader. The stars 
were favorable, the 


tribes, which lived 


rivulet raised its 
water and swept the invaders away and 
even the horses rebelled against their 
riders. 
When 
that of Miriam, we note the growth olf 
national and religious consciousness. To 


we compare this song with 


Miriam, divine help was something mir- 
aculous, unexpected. Here, Deborah ap- 
pealed to Israel’s historical awareness of 
a series of victories in a just cause. Loy- 
alty, courage and responsibility for the 
nation’s sake and its spiritual Protector 
is now the dominant tone of Israel's re- 
ligious Consciousness. 

The second section of the song is a 
literary masterpiece of typically femi- 
nine psychology. It reads as follows: 


Curse ye Meroz, said YHWH, curse ye 
its inhabitants. 


Because they did not come to the help 
of YHWH, 


To the help of YHWH with warriors. 

Blessed above women be Jael, the wife 
of Heber the Kenite, 

Blessed above women in the tent. 

Water he asked, milk she gave him. In 
a lordly bowl 

she brought him curds. 


Her hand she put to the tent-peg, and 
her right hand 

to the workmen's hammer. 

And with the hammer she hit Sisera, 
she crushed his head. 

Yea, she pierced and struck through his 
temple. 
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At her feet he sunk, he fell, he lay, at 
her feet he sunk, he fell. 

Where he sank, there he fell down dead. 

Through the window she looked and 
sobbed, did Sisera’s mother through 
the lattice. 

‘Why is his chariot so long in coming? 
Why tarry the hoofbeats of his 
chariots? 

The wisest of her princesses answer her, 
yea she returns, answer to herself: 
‘Are they not finding, are they not div- 

iding the spoil? 

A damsel, two damsels to every man. 
To Sisera a spoil of dyed garments, 

A spoil of dyed garments of embroidery, 
two dyed garments of embroidery for 
my neck as spoil.’ 


This colorful contrast of two wom- 
en is unique in Hebrew literature. Two 
women want to possess Sisera. Jael 
wants to see him fall at her feet — 
dead. His mother wants to see him glori- 
ous and gaudy. Jael is concerned for the 
salvation of an attacked nation, Sisera’s 
mother’s ambitions are personal. Jael 
wins, for the freedom of a nation is 
more important than the vanity of a 
mother. 

Less known than Miriam and Debo- 
rah is a third prophetess, Huldah, the 
wife of Shallum. When, under the reign 
of King Josiah in Jerusalem in 621 
B.C.E., the book of the Torah was 
found in the Temple by the high-priest 
Hilkiah, it was the prophetess Huldah, 
who was consulted on the authenticity 
of the gloomy prophecies of that book. 
She confirmed it, but added with refer- 
ence to the king these words: “Thus 
saith YHWH, the God of Israel: ‘Be- 
cause thy heart was tender and thou 
didst humble thyself before YHWH, 
when thou heardest what I spoke against 
this place and its inhabitants, that they 


should become a horror and a curse 


and hast rent thy clothes and wept be- 
fore Me, I also have heard thee, saith 
YHWH. Therefore, behold, I will gath- 
er thee to thy fathers and thou shalt 
be gathered to thy grave in peace, so 
that thine eyes shall not see all the evil 
which I will bring upon this place” 
(II Kings 22:18-20). The ideal of a tend- 
er-hearted, humbly-reverent and peace- 
loving king is miles apart from the more 
virile ideals of former times when a sol- 
dier who was “‘tender-hearted and fear- 
ful” would be allowed to leave the war- 
camp so that he did not weaken the mo- 
rale of his fellows (Dt 20:8). Huldah’s 
more feminine ideals of tenderness and 
humility were the fruition of the ser- 
mons of the great moral prophets, of 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah and Micah whose 
scrolls were known to the prophetess 
who lived near the Temple of Jeru- 
salem. 

The oracle on King Josiah, however, 
is not the only contribution of Huldah. 
In her time, the priests wrote down the 
so-called Priestly Code and incorporated 
it into the Pentateuch. We learn this 
from the prophet Jeremiah, who vigor- 
ously protested against this plan. In con- 
trast to the claim of the priests, he warn- 
ed that God did not command their fa- 
thers after the exodus from Egypt “con- 
cerning burnt-offerings or other sacri- 
fices,”” (Jer 7:22). Huldah was more con- 
ciliatory than Jeremiah. She understood 
the necessity of a rich sacrificial cult 
as a preventive against the allurement of 
a pagan cult. Therefore, she was consult- 
ed by the priests when the book of the 
Torah (probably Deuteronomy), was 
found and not the more prominent anti- 
cultic Jeremiah. 

Now the Priestly Code contains a mor- 
al sermon of the highest prophetic level 
which gives evidence, in my judgment, 
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of a female author. It re-interprets the 
Ten Commandments. Instead of quot- 
ing “Honor your father and mother” it 
says: ‘Every one of you shall revere his 
mother and his father’ (Lev. 19:3). 
Here, a mother speaks, one who natural- 
ly gives precedence to the mother and 
emphasizes reverence for her equal to 
that due the father. Ch. 19 is composed 
of various legislative sections. Embed- 
ded in it is a prophetic sermon which 
forms its core. If we omit those sections, 
that are unrelated to the reinterpreta- 
tion of the Ten Commandments—the 
original framework of the chapter— 
there emerges a magnificent body of re- 
ligio-moral preachment.' 

This ethical code, formulated by a 
prophetess a generation before the des- 
truction of the First Temple, is certain- 
ly a remarkable contribution to our spir- 
itual heritage. It combines humaneness 
and humility, human dignity, human 
brotherhood with integrity, personal re- 
sponsibility and religious reverence. Al- 
though the emphasis is laid on the so- 
called feminine virtues of tenderness 
and humility, the so-called masculine 
virtues of righteousness and justice are 
not neglected. 

In any case, the literary contributions 
of the three Hebrew prophetesses prove 
that Judaism is not an exclusively or 
even prevailingly masculine religion, 
but a wonderful harmonization of femi- 
nine and masculine noble aspirations. 
This viewpoint can be confirmed by 
some other considerations. 

It seems that in ancient Israel there 
were many active and resolute women, 
for most of the women who played a 
role in Scriptures possessed this charac- 
ter. It was Eve who was so bold as to 


1 The verses to be omitted for purposes of 
such reconstruction are 5, 6, 7, 8, 19-28, 30, 31. 


taste the forbidden fruit and give it to 
her husband, who apparently raised no 
objections to his helpmate’s daring. It 
was Sarah who demanded the dismissal 
of Hagar and won the consent of her 
reluctant husband. It was Rebekah who 
succeeded by her stratagem in making 
the more spiritual and peaceful Jacob 
the successor of rather than 
the more robust and materialistic Esau. 
When Rachel was childless she demand- 
ed that Jacob should take her slave Bil- 
hah as his concubine so that she could 
have children by proxy and Jacob ful- 
filled her wish. Zipporah, Moses’ wife, 
took a flint and cut off her son's fore- 
skin to prevent the death of her be- 
loved one. The daughters of Zelophe- 
had demanded the inheritance of their 
father since the latter had no sons. Mo- 
ses acquiesced in their demand. 

When the priest Eli saw Hannah, Sam- 
uel’s mother, praying without speak- 
ing, he took her for a drunken woman 
and rebuked her. But Hannah replied 
that she was sober but full of inner 
troubles and Eli apologized and left her 
alone. When David was in great danger 
because Saul wanted to kill him, it was 
Michal, David's wife, who saved him 
by letting him go through a window to 
escape. When David and his men came 
to the rich landowner Nabal to ask for 
some food for his troops, Nabal refused 
to assist him and railed at him. Then 
his wife, the intelligent and generous 
Abigail, hastily took food and gave it 
to David, apologizing for her husband's 
lack of sympathy. Thus she turned Dav- 
id, a potential enemy, into a friend (and 
later into her husband) . All these exam- 
ples prove that in ancient Israel the fe- 
male part of the population was not 
suppressed or frustrated, but was often 


stronger and more determined than the 
male. 
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It is true that women could not be 
priests, but they could become prophets, 
(tribal ruling 
queens. Athaliah reigned as queen. The 
queen mothers were held in great es- 
teem. The names of the queen mothers 
were recorded in the archives of the 
kings of Judah whence they came into 
the Book of Kings. Their influence upon 
religion was not always healthful, but 
in any case they held power and the 
royal court's decisions must have reflect- 
ed their influence.* 


shofetim leaders) and 


In all the legislative codes, which have 
been incorporated into the Torah, the 
legislator mentions the woman along- 
side the man, when he deals with rever- 
ence to parents, joyful participation at 
festivals and elimination of idolatry, 
sorcery and magic practices. When the 
Torah was read to the whole people in 
the sabbatical year at the feast of booths 
(Deut 31:10 ff.), the legislator notes ex- 
plicitly that the whole people means 
men, women and children. When a cov- 
enant was made between the spiritual 
leaders and the people, as was done fre- 
quently in times of political or religious 
crisis, (under the priest regent Jehoia- 
da, King Josiah and the priest-write 
Evra) men, women and children were 
assembled for the public ceremony, in 
accordance with the law of Deuterono- 
my (29:10). 

It may be that under the bi-centen- 
nial Persian rule the Jews lowered the 
Status of This undemocratic 
Aryan system of hierarchy, rank, orde1 
and feminine inferiority continued un- 


women. 


2One recalls in this connection, Jezebel's 


haneful influence on Ahab in the expropria 


tion and subsequent judicial murder of Naboth 


der Greek and Roman rule and through 
the Christian and Muslim middle ages. 
Ihe Bible, itself, sarcastically mentions 
this Persian or Aryan system of absolute 
obedience of wives to husbands in Es- 
ther 1:16-22. The modern tendency to 
allow women even wider spheres of ac- 
tivity and complete equality with men, 
even within the cult is, to some extent, 
a return to the practice of ancient Is- 
rael. 

In two classic passages, the ancient 
Hebrews expressed their attitude to- 
wards the sexes. In Gen. 2:23 we read: 
“The man said to his wife: “This at last 
is bone of my bones and flesh of my 
flesh Therefore a man leaves his fa- 
ther and mother and cleaves to his wile 
and they become the flesh’. The pur- 
pose of the sexual differentiation is not 
separation, but the communion of two 
equal partners, built of the same mater- 
ial substance.’ By the pain of childbear- 
ing and childrearing, she will become 
dependent on her husband, so that he 
might keep her desire 
tiveness) under control. 


(sexual attrac- 


In Gen. 1:27 we read: “God created 


man in His own image, in the image 
of God HE created him; male and fe- 
male He created them’. Man, the image 
of the Divine, is neither merely mascu- 
line nor merely feminine, but both to- 
gether. These two structures are of equa! 
value although not of equal character. 

} Gen. 3:16: “Thy desire shall be to thy 
husband, and he shall rule over thee” would 
seem at first glance to stand in contradiction 
to the foregoing. Analysis, however, reveals 
that it must be interpreted in the light of 
the divine warning to Cain (Cen 4:7). There, 
Cain is admonished to control his tendency 


towards violence. So, too, Eve is warned not 


to seek to master her husband by sex appeal. 
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FROM MOSES TO MOSES: 


An Essay on Assimilation, Good and Bad 


HAROLD FISCH 


r is curious that the phrase, ‘From 

Moses to Moses, there arose none like 
this Moses’, should have been used both 
of Moses Maimonides in the twelfth 
century and Moses Mendelssohn in the 
eighteenth. What did they have in com- 
mon with one another and what did 
each have in common with his more 
august namesake? What the contempo- 
raries of both these later figures saw 
chiefly in them were certain outstand- 
ing qualities of authority and leader- 
ship: they saw that like the Lawgiver, 
but in a minor degree, they had the 
power of influencing the course of Jew- 
ish history in a decisive fashion. From 
Maimonides, the Judaism of the syna- 
gogue, as we know it, assumes its dis- 
tinctive character. It may be said with- 
out exaggeration that the Judaism of 
the exile has been predominantly Rab- 
binic Judaism and it was Maimonides, 
in his Mishneh Torah, who gave to 
Rabbinics the character of an exact 
science. But for his own generation and 
for thinking Jews of many generations 
after him, Maimonides performed an- 
other function of no less significance. 
It was that he placed Judaism within 
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a context of Hokhmah: he showed the 
Torah to be part of a unitary Divine 
Wisdom, significantly allied to natural 
and moral philosophy and not merely 
unopposed to, but an indispensable part 
of ‘the best that had been thought and 
said in the world’. His medicine and 
his cosmology, his reading in Aristotle 
and Galen merged without any break 
into the pattern of his theology. Not 
merely could religion and science be rec- 
onciled, to use a modern-sounding 
phrase, but science was a vital part ol 
religion—the prophets he believed were 
scientists—and religion itself was a sci- 
ence with its own data (namely the 
Scriptures) and its own system of deduct- 
ive and inductive logic. Not merely was 
philosophy no menace to Judaism: it 
was much rather co-eval with the Torah 
itself, ‘the first of His works of old’. 
Philosophy attained to truth by reason- 
ing and sense-experience. The Torah is 
a body of revealed truth which must fi- 
nally be viewed not in the light of rea- 
son but in the light of the spirit. But 
then truth does not contradict truth. To 
attain the ‘knowledge of God’ which is 
the final aim of Judaism, considered in 
its philosophical aspect, natural philo- 
sophy might even be looked upon as an 
indispensable resource. It enables us to 
discern upon the face of the universe 
the same Divine meaning we discover 
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in the Torah. In this way, we truly 
affirm the unity of God, who is One in 
the World which He created and in 
the Word which He pronounced at Si- 
nai. 

When we turn to Moses Mendelssohn, 
we sce something apparently quite sim- 
ilar. He, too, looked around him and 
saw a Judaism groping in darkness—the 
intellectual darkness of the Ghetto. He 
saw a Judaism true to itself but with 
its face set against the light and thus 
incapable of confronting the challenge 
of western civilization. And so he, too, 
devised a system of enlightenment. He 
tried to bring the Jewish soul into the 
light and to bring light into the Jew- 
ish soul. However, we date from Moses 
Maimonides what was most stable, con- 
sistent and enduring in the Judaism of 
the Exile. From Mendelssohn, on the 
other hand, all the worst tendencies of 
nineteenth century assimilation seem to 
take their rise. From his era, we date 
the arrival of what we may term “apo- 
logetic Judaism’. And when apologetic 
Judaism comes, it so often means that 
our Judaism is slipping away from un- 
der our feet. Within his own lifetime, 
many of his disciples followed the road 
of total apostacy. Others sought the way 
of compromise. Mendelssohn, it should 
be noted, was, like his friend Wessely, 
a completely observant Jew. He accept- 
ed Rabbinic Judaism in its totality; but 
within a generation of his death, the 
Reform movement had set in in Ger- 
many and from there it was to spread 
to the other “emancipated” communities 
of Western Europe. The time was, of 
course, peculiarly ripe for such a devel- 
opment with its opportunities and 
temptations, but the inspiration which 
came from Mendelssohn and his circle 
was nevertheless of very great signifi- 
cance. They seemed to have found the 


answer to the new situation, an answer 
which the nineteenth century was ready 
to accept. He was, in fact, the father 
of nineteenth century Judaism in the 
countries of the West. 

There is perhaps something in the 
jingle, “From Moses to Moses”. Moses, 
the Lawgiver, was, of course, a prophet. 
This gave him, to say the least, certain 
advantages over his two successors and 
makes the comparison a little unfair. 
But we know that the spirit of proph- 
ecy does not descend upon an ignorant 
man. The “Am Haaretz cannot become 
a saint’, far less a prophet. A very 
long training in logic and philosophy 
(according to Maimonides) is said to 
be necessary beforehand. To put it in 
a more modern-sounding idiom, God 
chooses those who have already gone out 
to meet Him. According to the tradi- 
tional reckoning, it took Moses eighty 
years to complete his preparatory train- 
ing and that training included, we may 
well believe, a liberal element of Egyp- 
tian science and philosophy. Something 
like that is implied in the Rabbinic 
commentary on Exodus 2:11. (Cf. Ra- 
shi, ad loc.). He not only grew up 
amongst the Egyptians: he grew great 
amongst them and his qualities were rec- 


ognized by Pharaoh. We may assume 


that he was—in a conspicuous degree— 
a cultured and emancipated man, cul- 
tured, that is to say, in the way in which 
the most enlightened of the ancient mon- 
archies understood culture. He would 
have learned, not only the secret lore of 
the “wise men” whom he was later to put 
to shame, but also something of natural 
science, statecraft and politics. (Cf. Phi- 
lo, Vita Mosis, Book 1, Ch. 2). Similar- 
ly, he was not averse to taking a hint 
from his father-in-law, the priest of Mi- 
dian, about the method of administer- 
ing the religious life of his people. 
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Moses, it is tempting to say, was per- 
haps the most enlightened Egyptian ol 
his day, and it goes without saying that 
he was the most emancipated Israelite. 
What then of his conception of the dis- 
tinctiveness of the Jewish People? The 
God of Israel, he teaches, is a jealous 
God who brooks no rival. For this rea- 
son, the Amorite cult was to be extin- 
guished and the degenerate tribes who 
practised it were to be wiped out. Con- 
tact with them was a deadly danger. 
(How very deadly, subsequent history 
was to show.) Moses foresaw that the 
failure to practise the maximum of spir- 
itual exclusiveness would result in the 
Land vomiting them out, as it indeed 
did. But he also foresaw the rather dil- 
ferent problem of the Jew in the land 
of his dispersion. There too he foresaw 
the great temptation to “serve other 
gods, whom thou hast not known”. 
(Deut. 4:28) In the Dispersion, the re- 
sistance to the pressure of assimilation 
was to be defensive; during the era of 
national self-determination it was to be 
aggressive; but the fight was to be re- 
lentless and unremitting at all times. 
Must we then think of this as spring- 
ing from some narrow tribal prejudice? 
Our conception of the character of Mos- 
es demands a different interpretation. 

Is it not rather that there is a good 
assimilation, which an enlightened Jew- 
ish leader must by no means seek to 
avoid, and of which Moses himself may 
be regarded as the supreme example? 
And is there not, on the other hand, a 
bad assimilation, to which at all times 
a responsible Jewish leader must reso- 
lutely oppose himself? And if we fail in 
that opposition is not the whole pur- 
pose of Jewish history frustrated? 

In our painful nineteen hundred 
years of dispersion, we have unfortun- 
nately practised both kinds of assimila- 


tion. The first type, the good type, we 
may describe as assimilation inwards, It 
aims at an enrichment of Jewish values, 
through an intelligent appreciation of 
the philosophy and culture of the non- 
Jewish environment. The principle is 
that expounded by Rabbi Eleazar ben 
Azariah, when he said, “If there is no 
Torah, there can be no culture (Derekh 
Erets) ; and if there is no culture, there 
can be no Torah’. It is an ideal well 
illustrated by the lives of the great Tan- 
naim themselves, notably Rabbi Judah, 
the Prince. And we see it again exem- 
plified in the outlook of Abraham Ibn 
Ezra, Judah Halevi and, above all, Mos- 
es Maimonides. These men took their 
stand upon the Torah, as the revealed 
word and will of God, but they did not 
despise truth wherever it might be 
found. Their attitude was thus receptive 
but discriminating. 

It is fashionable to speak of Maimo- 
nides as having ‘adopted’ Aristolelian- 
ism, for instance, but it is important to 
notice that the process is one of inte- 
gration, rather than compromise. A typ- 
ical instance is provided by his treat- 
ment of ethical principles in Sefer Ha- 
madda, (Hilkhot De’ot). It is only nec- 
essary to glance at the first chapter to 
see, transferred into Hebrew terms, the 
main burden of Aristotle’s Ethics, with 
its doctrine of right reason as the gold- 
en mean. Thus he points out, in lan- 
guage which almost echoes Aristotle, 
that Judaism teaches the middle way in 
all things. Not self-indulgence, nor yet 
ascetisism: not frivolity, nor yet undue 
moroseness: not irascibility and not a 
frigid calm. The whole system of Jew- 
ish ethics seems to respond to the touch 
of Aristotle. But, it must be pointed 
out, if the hands are the hands of Aris- 
totle, the voice is that of Jacob. Maimo- 
nides may very well (and with some jus- 
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tice) have regarded the work of the 
Greek philosopher as simply a useful 
formulation of a doctrine which lies 
clearly displayed in Ecclesiastes, in the 
Mishnah (particularly, Aboth) and in 
later Rabbinic literature. But even if 
we were to grant that in this doctrine 
we have a piece of excellent wisdom ol 
purely Greek vintage, does that in fact 
express the full scope of Maimonides’ 
intention? It is worth noting that, i 
we try to illustrate the golden mean, 
we get merely a series of negatives: it 
is neither the excess nor the defect ot 
the faculties, but what? The middle way 
in between? That is merely a mathe- 
matical point, not a living ideal. What 
is to be the driving force in such an 
ethical system? If we look for the pos- 
itive affirmations in Aristotle’s work, 
we shall find them in such terms as 
‘courage’ and ‘perfected self-mastery’, or 
possibly in the noblest paragraphs of his 
Ethics which affirm the ideal of social 
justice. But Maimonides grounds his 
ethics, not in man himself nor in hu- 
man society, but in the nature and per- 
sonality of God. When he considers this 
aspect of his subject, we shall note that 
his writing glows with a sombre incan- 
descence certainly not derived from Aris- 
totle: 


Even as He is gracious, be thou gracious. 
Even as He is merciful, be thou merci- 


ful. 
Even as He is holy, be thou holy! 


It is in this last phrase that his teach- 
ing achieves its most uniquely Jewish 
formulation. It is not merely the doc- 
trine of the Imitation of God which dis- 
tinguishes the moral philosophy of Ju- 
daism from that of Paganism (and Pa- 
ganism, at its best, let it be said), but 
it is most particularly the perception of 


Holiness as the supreme attribute ol 
God and as the supreme source of mor- 
al inspiration for man. Here is the 
unique term of Jewish ethics and here 
is the authentic tradition of the Law- 
giver. “Ye shall be holy tor I the Lord 
your God am holy.” (Leviticus, 19:2). 
Not only do we move away here trom 
the vocabulary of Aristotle, but we also 
move away from the whole concept of 
the middle way which becomes merely 
a useful mechanism for dealing with 
certain practical problems of ethics. Can 
there be any middle way in holiness, in 
mercy or in grace? 

It is often said, likewise, that Mai- 
monides’ medical experience helped to 
mould the prudent advice on bodily 
health, which constitutes so large a part 
of this treatise. And it is true that, taken 
as a medical guide, the treatise does rep- 
resent (see Chapters 3, 4 and 5) a 
sober and reasonable summary of the 
best medical opinion of the day. But it 
is all held within the compass of Jew- 
ish teaching; in the first place, because 
care of the body is a Scriptural com- 
mand and secondly, because his medi- 
cal advice has an aim beyond medicine. 
His fundamental tradition here is not 
that of Greek medicine but of King 
Solomon: 


“He who follows the directions of 
medicine merely for its own sake, 
namely, that he and his children may 
be healthy—that is not a good way. 
Let him rather intend through a 
healthy and perfect body that his soul 
should have tranquility that he may 
thereby the better acquire the knowl- 
edge of God.” (Ibid, Ch. 3). 

The psychological state is all impor- 
tant. To cultivate the perfection of the 
body for its own sake and to do so for 
the sake of Heaven may not seem, in 

practical sense, very different, but be- 
tween the two attitudes lies the whole 
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difference between Athens and _ Jerusa- 
lem. It is the burden of the matter. 

There is no doubt that Mendelssohn 
honestly attempted this inner assimila- 
tion in his day too. He believed that 
to combine Torah and Derekh Erets in 
his way was to produce an enrichment 
of Jewish values and an access of true 
illumination. Moreover, he does succeed, 
here and there, in making what we may 
recognize as a truly positive contribu- 
tion to the Jewish tradition. In that 
sense, much of the Hebrew Commentary 
on the Bible which he and his follow- 
ers produced (the famous Biur) re- 
mains of permanent significance. There 
is a common-sense, humanistic note 
about many of his interpretations, which 
enables us to see Biblical characters in 
their habit as they lived and Biblical 
events in their concrete reality. It is only 
a beginning, of course, but it is an im- 
portant beginning. What we see here 
is an extension of sensibility due to the 
current of rationalism and humanism 
to which Mendelssohn was subject, as 
an enlightened European of the late 
eighteenth century, but no loss of Jew- 
ish integrity. But the characteristic in- 
fluence of Mendelssohn in his philo- 
sophical essays is different. Here, we find 
rather an assimilation outwards, an ac- 
commodating of Jewish principles to the 
prevailing notions of his environment. 
Here, we see not so much a re-arrange- 
ment of ideas about a fixed centre, as 
an alteration of the centre itself. Men- 
delssohn introduced a note of profound 
eccentricity into Jewish thinking and 
belief, which he then bestowed upon the 
generations who followed him, in the 
emancipation-era, 

When confronted with the rational- 
istic stream of ideas, which affected the 
whole of Europe in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Mendelssohn often reacted by a 


whole-hearted allegiance which would 
have surprised both the son of Amram 
and the son of Maimon. 


“I acknowledge no immutable 
truths,” wrote Mendelssohn, “but such 
as not only may be made conceivable 
to the human understanding, but also 
admit of being demonstrated and war- 
ranted by human faculties’. (Jerusa- 
lem—1783) . 
Here is a large claim for the intellect. 

Where is faith or spiritual intuition to 
find its way through such a rigid ra- 
tionalism as that? A true Jewish outlook, 
which is rooted in the Torah, is not so 
easily overpowered by contemporary 
fashions of thinking. Maimonides reject- 
ed the astrological beliefs of his time; 
powerfully supported though they were, 
because he knew that the whole moral 
philosophy of Judaism rested upon free- 
will. In making this affirmation, he prov- 
ed himself to be not only a good Jew 
but also a better philosopher than his 
contemporaries. Similarly, he drew short 
of Aristotle at the point where Judaism 
asserts the altogether irrational prin- 
ciple of the Imitation of God. With 
Maimonides, reason (and he was cer- 
tainly a rationalist) was of immense 
importance but it operates within a 
medium of faith. With Mendelssohn, on 
the other hand, reason often seems to 
be all-important. There are whole areas 
of Jewish religious experience, which 
find no expression in his measured, ur- 
bane and rational style of writing. The 
whole range of religious emotion, the 
whole notion of Divine Immanence, the 
whole idea of a consuming religious pur- 
pose, which reason may support, but 
which reason cannot possibly explain, 
all these are missing in Mendelssohn. 
More enlightenment, in these matters, 
was certainly to be found among the 
obscure, Hassidic sects of 


Eastern Eu- 
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rope whom Mendelssohn and his fellow- 
Maskilim regarded as the merest bar- 
barians. 

The abstract Deism of the eighteenth 
century, which arrives at the existence 
of God as a reasonable deduction from 
the Law of Nature or the Moral Law 
within, has a certain basis in Judaism. 
(We have only to think of Addison's 
famous deistic Hymn based on the nine- 
teenth Psalm). But, surely this is just 
one part of Jewish theology. Judaism 
knows God as an ever-present reality, 
manifesting Himself through nature and 
history, and not as the end-term in a log- 
ical argument. It is obvious how much 
that is essential to Judaism evaporates 
when the Dieu Raison of Locke and 
Shaftesbury is accepted in place of the 
God of Israel. What of the mysterious 
bond of Holiness uniting God and Is- 
rael? What of the love of Zion? And 
what of the messianic ideal, containing 
as it does the prophetic vision of the 
Sabbath of History? What could be 
more irrational than these? And yet 
what becomes of Judaism without them? 

One irrational dream olf the prophets 
has in our own day, at least, become a 
reality. That is the return of the peo- 
ple of Israel to Zion. History does not, 


after all, seem to follow the course that 


rational enlightenment dictates. It was 
most conspicuously, in this realm ol 
thinking, that Mendelssohn proved him- 
self a false prophet. Perets Smolenskin 
pointed out in the nineteenth century, 
that Mendelssohn was responsible, di- 
rectly or indirectly, for the abandon- 
ment, by so many of the emancipated 
communities, of the idea of Jewish na- 
tionhood. The vision of the prophet, 
the vision of a regenerated Israel, blos- 
soming on its own native soil and, 
through its influence, filling the face of 
the world with fruit—this vision is not 


often found in the writings of Mendels- 
sohn. Instead we get the new notion ol 
spontaneous human pertectibility, an- 
nounced by the French encyclopaedists, 
and the egregious William Godwin, a 
little later on. Humanity was to be 
saved, according to the ideas which were 
current in the period just before the 
French Revolution, by a universal ac- 
cess of reasonableness uniting all na- 
tions in tolerance and brotherhood. In 
this way, it was thought, the Jewish 
problem would be rationalized as well 
and Jews would be accepted as model 
citizens of their countries of residence. 
They would become Germans of the 
Jewish Religion, and through their mor- 
al teachings, they might even make some 
contribution to the cause of liberty, 
fraternity and equality. Such ideas have 
only to be stated in the light of our 
later tragic experience and it becomes 
at once clear how absurdly unrealistic 
they were. Yet, this was the intellectual 
atmosphere of the whole Aufkldrung 
movement. It was that notion which, in 
Germany of all places, (how profound- 
ly ironical history proved to be) was 
accepted as the guiding principle of 
Jewish life. And from Germany it spread 
to the other communities of the West, 
including our own. Emancipation was 
not thought of as a means to an end, 
but as an end in itself, the final point, 
in fact, to which Jewish history was 
tending, the realization of the Jewish 
dream. 

We see where our comparison has 
brought us. Moses, son of Amram, leads 
his people to the Promised Land and 
in his dying hour yearns to be given 
a sight of it. Moses, son of Maimon, in 
his thirteen principles bids the exiled 
Jew await with perfect faith, day by day, 
the coming of the Messiah. But Moses, 
son of Menahem, bids the children of Is- 
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rael seek the fleshpots of Egypt or the 
sandy oasis in the desert. 

Mendelssohn, as we have said, was a 
thoroughly Orthodox Jew, practising we 
have no doubt, the six hundred and thir- 
teen precepts. But Orthodoxy is not 
enough. Judaism demands the heart. It 
demands right thinking as well as right- 
doing. Having come to embrace false 
notions about Judaism and its place in 
the world, he set in motion a headlong 
process of assimilation which was to 
spread far and wide. Nothing was more 
noticeable in German Jewry, before the 
great upheavals and disasters of the last 
twenty years, than the sense of separa- 
tion from K’lal Yisrael which character- 
ized all sections of the community, Or- 
thodox and Reform alike. 

That same spirit communicated itself 
to those elements in Anglo-Jewry which 
found their inspiration in Germany, 
particularly in the German Reform 
movement. Claude Montefiore saw Ju- 
daism as a religious faith, divorced en- 
tirely from the concept of nationality, 
which he thought of as a relic from some 
archaic level of religious evolution, 

In the United States, in this present 
century, we have seen a rather different 
process at work. Up to very recent times, 
this sense of separation from K’lal Yis- 
rael was not a marked feature of Amer- 
ican Jewry, perhaps because, (in the 
twentieth century at least), the influence 
of Western Europe was slight, compared 
with the massive impact of East Europe- 
an immigration. But what has charac- 
terized American Jewry, to an even great- 
er extent than the other English speak- 
ing communities, has been the throwing 
off of the yoke of the commandments. 
This, also, is a radical form of “outward” 
assimilation. It would be hard to find 
a precedent in Jewish history for the 
voluntary abandonment of Biblical and 


Rabbinic Law on such an enormous 
scale. It seems that the law of Torah, 
as a regulative force in the sphere of 
private and public conduct, has gone ex- 
cept for a very small minority. Rabbin- 
ical authority is a thing of the past. 
In England, Orthodox Judaism is not 
actually practised by the majority but 
it is generally looked upon as the nor- 
mative form. In America, on the other 
hand, it seems far truer to say that it 
is looked upon as a symbol of reaction, 
something peculiar and un-American. 
On the other hand, the emotional lov- 
alty to K’lal Yisrael was for long a real 
factor in American Jewish life. The 
community's sense of history was sound. 
It was strongly aware of the Jewish past 
and the Jewish future. It had not for- 
gotten the European Ghetto, from which 
it sprang, and it still dreamed of the 
new life in Erets Yisrael, where the peo- 
ple to which it belonged would yet ful- 
fill itself. 


The bond of sentiment seems now, 
however, to be proving inadequate. The 
existentialists speak of situations which 
impose on us the burden of an inescap- 
able choice. Such a situation seems now 
to have been reached in the Diaspora, 
with the coming into existence of the 
State of Israel. Is American Jewry mak- 
ing its decision? An American Jewish 
leader recently said: 


American Jews fully reject the idea 
that they are in “exile” It is axio- 
matic that American Jews feel that 
America is their only home and that 
American Jews are fully integrated 
into the social, political and cultural 
life of America Confidence in the 


security of American Jewry’s future 
here, and in the possibility of con- 
tinuing to build a rich and meaning- 
ful Jewish life that embodies the best 
in the American and Jewish tradi- 
tions, has never been greater. 


| 


The sentiment is not new but it is for- 
mulated in a more extreme fashion than 
it would have been perhaps four of five 
years ago in the “Zionist” period. Just 
as the establishment of the Jewish State 
has, in some quarters, created a new 
sense of Jewish solidarity and purpose, 
so, in others, it has brought about a 
more radical isolationism. In that sense, 
the present may be regarded as a su- 
premely existential moment in Jewish 
history. It challenges us to declare our 
identity to ourselves and to shape our 
lives in accordance with that declara- 
tion. American Jewry, it might seem, is 
slowly withdrawing itself from the main- 
stream of Jewish history. Jewish history 
flows on whilst American Jews discover 
that their program of A mericanization 
will in the future require all their ener- 
gies. 

That is one side of the picture. There 
are, of course, other forces operating in 
American Jewish life. In some quarters 
there seems to be, for instance, almost 
a renaissance of Jewish and Hebrew 
scholarship. The American Jewish Press 
is more vitally thoughtful than that of 
Anglo-Jewry, even taking into account 
the vast numerical disproportion, In 
general, one imagines the intellectual 
atmosphere of American Jewry .to be 
inspiriting but, nevertheless, the outsider 
has the impression that the words of 
Mr. Jacob Blaustein, cited above, do 
express the sentiments of a growing 
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majority of American Jews. American 
Zionism was instrumental in bringing 
the State of Israel into existence, but 
the reaction of American Jewry to the 
existence of the State of Israel has been 
rather like that of the United States 
Government and its people after Wil- 
son had helped to lay the foundations 
of the League of Nations: it has recoil- 
ed into a kind of defensive isolation- 
ism. Should this prove to be the con- 
firmed tendency of American Jewish 
policy and thinking, it may be prophe- 
sied that American Jewry will have de- 
tached itself as effectively from the main 
current of Jewish history as Russian 
Jewry has been obliged to do and, as 
a result, World Jewry will have suffer- 
ed a process of attenuation comparable 
only to that suffered through the exile 
and disappearance of the Ten Tribes. 

Perhaps, indeed, it is the plan of 
Providence that the destiny of Israel 
Shall be entrusted to the remnant which 
returns spiritually and physically to the 
Holy Land, but one cannot help think- 
ing that the Matriarch Rachel weeps 
for her children who have cast their lot 
among the nations and their gods, and 
that the Prophet Jeremiah, were he 
alive among us, would issue the same 
invitation to us as he once did to the 
dispersed tribes of Samaria, “If thou 
wilt return, O Israel, saith the Lord, 
unto me thou mayst return”, 
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THE JOURNEY OF JUDAH HALEVI 


JEFIM SCHIRMANN 


upAH HAtevi, the best known He- 
J brew poet of the middle ages, lived 
in extremely stormy times. He was born 
in the last third of the eleventh century, 
in the little Navarrese town of Tudela, 
at a time, that is, when Spain had be- 
come one of the main fronts in the war 
between Christendom and Islam. In 
1099, the crusaders conquered ‘Jerusalem 
and this success was further to enhance 
the confidence of Christian fighters also 
in the West. The Jews, however, were 
plunged into dismay and consternation 
by the fall of Jerusalem. Three years 
before they had experienced an equally 
deep disappointment in Germany. In 
that country some of them believed that 
delivery would come in the very year 
(1096) when, cruelly enough, they were 
to meet disaster at the hands of crusader 
bands. The messianic hopes of one of 
the greatest Jewish teachers of the Law 
of that time, occasioned by the conquest 
of Palestine by the Christians, were shat- 
tered. The crusaders certainly did not 
behave in Jerusalem like heaven-sent 
liberators and ruthlessly uprooted her 
Jewish population. World Jewry was 
more and more convinced that a new 
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formidable power was ascendant, which 
might, perhaps, in the end topple the 
world position of Islam, the overlord 
of Palestine. Were the Jews justified, 
however, in inferring that this marked 
the beginning of the sufferings of the 
Messianic age, announced in their Scrip- 
tures, and that they really stood on the 
eve of deliverance? Was the conclusion 
of the struggle between the two powers 
to bring nothing but a new spell ol 
Galut? The hopes which the Jews had 
placed in the new Christian-Castilian 
realm soon waned, but in the Moslem 
controlled part of Spain they were also 
experiencing the greatest difficulties. 
They were, as so often, trapped between 
the devil and the deep blue sea; what- 
ever the outcome of the furious struggle 
between Christendom and Islam might 
be, their position would show no im- 
provement. 

Judah Halevi, the poet and thinker, 
felt with special intensity the tragedy 
of the Jewish lot among peoples. He 
may often have asked himself: should 
the Jews endure banishment and op- 
pression until God sends the deliverer, 
and do nothing themselves to hasten 
the end? All the faithful yearned and 
prayed for an early return to their home- 
land; for the majority of the people this 
return was linked with the Messianic 
Age. Only a handful were ready to live 
in Palestine there and then.They formed 
a group which called itself “the mourners 
of Zion” (Abele Siyyon) and, because 
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of their characteristic dress, were also 
known in the Diaspora as “the people 
in black clothes’. The followers of this 
movement appear as early as the ninth 
century. They settled in Jerusalem and 
endeavored, by a pious way of life and 
prayer, to promote the end to which 
they aspired. 

A pilgrimage to Palestine was, indeed, 
regarded as a pious act and isolated 
Spanish Jews proceeded to that land at 
various times. Dignitaries, such as Ha- 
dai ibn Saprut or the Nagid, regarded 
it as a duty of honor to support the 
needy Jewish population of Palestine. 
Thus, when Judah Halevi made Pales- 
tine the centre of his religious and na- 
tional thought and eventually wished to 
emigrate there as one of the “mourners 
of Zion”, his was but a new version and 
motivation of an old idea. The earlier 
Palestine pilgrims and propagandists 
had not pondered all the implications 
of the Galut problem, or were unable 
fully to articulate their thoughts and 
feelings. Judah Halevi emerged sudden- 
ly as an overwhelming personality, rich 
in feeling, faith and power of thought, 
endowed moreover with extraordinary 
eloquence. All this explains the strong 
impression he made, as well as the po- 
lemics to which he gave rise. 

For the poet, Palestine was not only 
the site of the early glory of his people, 
it was a land whose unique virtues des- 
tined it to mould the chosen people, 
and among it, the teachers of human- 
kind, the prophets. To support his 
views, he resorted to the theories, wide- 
ly spread since classical antiquity, of 
the influence of climate upon the for- 
mation of human types. In addition, Pal- 
estine possessed mystic virtues; it was 
the site of the Shekhinah, the apostasis 
of God’s glory so long as Israel existed 
as a people. There were the gates of 


heaven, there the dead were to rise, there 
were the Cherubim and the Tables of 
the Covenant, rescued from the destroy- 
ed Temple and hidden away. It was a 
land full of perennial remembrances, 
whose places were blessed forever by en- 
counters with God and by miracles. This 
historical Palestine of Judah Halevi 
stretched far across the Jordan to Sinai 
and the Red Sea—the soil was holy 
everywhere. Palestine was also the only 
place were fully valid religious celebra- 
tions were possible. The offering of sac- 
rifices on the altar is a matter, which 
Judah Halevi seeks neither to disguise 
nor ignore, as did many more recent re- 
ligious philosophers. He saw in it a ra- 
tionally unfounded commandment, but 
even such commandments, he avers, in 
long passages in his Kuzar: and in many 
passages of his poems, should be ful- 
filled. 

Judah Halevi began to sing of the 
land of his longing as none of his pre- 
decessors in the Galut had sung. How- 
ever far removed he might find himself 
from all the holy places, he sees them 
with his inner eye: in the name of his 
people he addresses the Red Sea, Mount 
Sinai, Mount Abarim, challenging them 
to tell him where God, the Beloved, 
abides. He sings his own songs in 
praise of Palestine and Zion; this had 
not happened since Biblical times. They 
express his own personal yearning, but 
possess, at the same time, a folkloristic 
character. These songs express the ob- 
scure longing of broad masses of peo- 
ple, of those simple-minded people, of 
whom it was said in the Kuzart that 
they have faith which they need neither 
justify nor explain, and are, therefore, 
superior to learned theologians. It was 
among such people that pretenders to 
the title of Messiah found their follow- 
ers at various times. Rational arguments 
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could not defeat elementary sentiments. 
The poet lived in a beautiful country 
blessed by nature, but the miserable re- 
mains of the past in devastated Pales- 
tine weighed more, in his eyes, than all 
the treasures of the world: 


“It is easy for me to leave all the boun- 
ties of Spain, just as it is 

Important for me to behold the dust 
of ruined holiness.” 


Or else: 


“Thy stones (Zion) I shall love, fondle 
and kiss 

And the taste of thy earthclods will be 
sweeter than honey.” 


The royal and the divine nature ol 
these sites dwelled in the poet's vision, 
while he contemplated their ruins. De- 
stroyed Jerusalem was forever “the beau- 
ty of its landscape, the joy of the world, 
the city of the great King”. 

In the litthke poem “My heart is in 
the East, yet I dwell in the remote 
West”, and even more so in the Zion- 
ide “Zion, thou asketh”, the thoughts of 
Judah Halevi on the Jewish Diaspora 
are most fully expressed. The Zionide 
was probably the most widely read He- 
brew poem of the Middle Ages, perhaps 
even of all times, if one may judge by 
the bevy of its later translations into 
foreign. languages. It was written in 
Spain and not while looking at the ruins 
of the Temple in Jerusalem, as claimed 
by a late legend. In this poem, we find 
an expression of his fundamental views, 
and the special, miraculous virtues of 
the Holy Land, described in the Kuzari, 
are referred to. The poem, however, is 
not in the nature of an argument or 
of a demonstration, it may rather be 
said that it is carried by a mighty wave 
of pathos, which attains its climax in 
the middle of the poem. An ascetic pil- 


grim’s ideal is outlined, the poet yearns 
to wander naked and barefooted from 
one sacred site to another to mourn 
over them. He struggles in the throes 
of deepest anxiety. How can he continue 
to enjoy life in Spain? 


“How can I enjoy my food, how can it 
taste good 

How can I be gladdened by eating and 
drinking when I see 

Thine lions torn to pieces by dogs?” 


The inner restlessness of the poet was 
further nurtured by the awareness that 
his own sins could be atoned for only 
by a journey to the Holy Land. It is 
not necessary to assume, in this connec- 
tion, that he indulged in loose living in 
his youth. For the medieval man, almost 
anything amounted to sin that had not 
been done for the sake of God and ever- 
lasting life. As death drew nearer, man 
had to do penance, and among the late 
poems of Judah Halevi we possess an 
interesting document on this expiation- 
al state of mind. 

The thought that it was necessary fon 
him to undertake a journey to Palestine 
held him in its grip in waking and in 
dreams. Dream visions, in general, play 
an outstanding role in the experience 
of this poet, in much the same way as 
they did in that of the ancient proph- 
ets, with whose special gifts he deals so 
thoroughly in his Kuzart. It was in his 
sleep that he experienced the revelation 
of God which he longed for, and some 
of his poems are actually descriptions 
of waking dreams. On one occasion, he 
sees himself removed to the Temple of 
Jerusalem, where he attends the cele- 
bration of a sacrifice; everything is 
swathed in clouds of smoke and the in- 
expressibly beautiful singing of the Le- 
vites fills the sacred precincts. When he 
finally reached the resolve to undertake 
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the journey to Palestine, he vowed to 
carry it out, and he refers to his vow 
several times in his verse. 

The decision, however, was not an 
easy one to make, although the poet had 
long recognized it as his proper course. 
He was bound to Spain by many links. 
His daughter, his grandson, some young 
people he was attached to, and many of 
his friends lived in Spain, where he prac- 
tised his calling and owned property. 
The feeling prevailed, however, that his 
life was nearing its end and so he fear- 
ed to be overtaken by death before ac- 
complishing what he had recognized to 
be the only right thing to do. Now that 
he had reached the age of fifty, was he 
still to pursue the trifles of youth? Had 
earthly possessions and the gratification 
of lusts any value on the threshold of 
the grave? His fellow men regarded him 
as happy, for he was in the “service of 
kings’’"—it is uncertain whether service 
at the royal courts is meant, or work in 
Spain as serf and subject of strangers 

but for him this was miserable slavery, 
whether he had to work for Philistines, 
Hagarites or Hettites (Berbers, Arabs, 
Spaniards). He thus served “time”, the 
great opponent of the everlasting God. 


“The servants of Time are servants ol | 


servants, 
Alone, the servant of God, is a free 
man.” 


For such freedom, bondage to God, he 
strove as for a privileged position, and 
the ideal conditions for full surrender 
to God, existed only in Palestine. He 
was so thoroughly possessed by this con- 
viction that he proclaimed it in an im- 
portant passage for the epilogue of the 
Kuzart. Here, the Jew tells the king that 
he, who resides in Palestine, must fulfill 
special commandments, and the answer 
of the king is an expression of surprise, 


that so difficult a life should appear de- 
sirable to a freedom-loving man. The 
Jew responds that the ideal of man 
should be to free himself from service 
to the many, in order to devote himself 
to the service of the One, this being 
the only real freedom that man may at- 
tain. The views proclaimed in the 
poems, as well as the ideas of the Auza- 
ri, evoked sharp contradiction in certain 
circles of Spanish Jewry. It may have 
manifested itself long before the pub- 
lication of the philosophical work, for 
the author had certainly propounded his 
ideas by word of mouth. This unfriend- 
ly reaction embittered him. The argu- 
ment found its expression primarily in 
a poem and also in a very similar pas- 
sage of Kuzart. 

The opponent, who answered Judah 
Halevi in verse, had raised the argu- 
ment that emigration to Palestine was 
pointless since Zion was full of stran- 
gers. As the poet expressed it, by trans- 
posing his thought to a similar biblical 
situation, Jerusalem is full of the blind 
and the lame (the Jebusites in Jeru- 
salem before the conquest of the city 
by David). His opponent could have 
added: the position today was even 
more hopeless than in David's days, for 
David had the possibility of driving out 
the enemies by force of arms. Now the 
Holy Land was in the hands of the cru- 
saders, the worst rulers the Jews of 
Palestine had known for centuries. 
With proper foresight, the Jewish col- 
onization of Palestine could probably 
have begun centuries before it actually 
did begin. At the time of Judah Halevi, 
however, a mass immigration would 
have been a perfectly fantastic venture. 
It is, therefore, remarkable that Judah 
Halevi should have of late been describ- 
ed as a “realist”, well nigh the only 
one of his time who had found the right 
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solution. In point of fact, the solution 
of Judah Halevi was not that of a states- 
man, but that of a visionary concerned 
with the salvation of his soul. His faith 
would see no obstacles in reality; what 
he had once recognized as right, he was 
ready to strive for, at the cost of his 
property and his life. There can be no 
question here of the slightest hint of 
political Zionism. Judah Halevi regard- 
ed the sufferings of his time as a God- 
willed ordeal. He did not rise up against 
it but merely believed that life in the 
Holy Land would hasten the deliver- 
ance. Moreover, it is true that his op- 
ponent, too, was unable to make a con- 
structive suggestion and could not but 
trust in further miraculous preservation 
of Israel in the exile. If Halevi had 
been spared a few more years, he would 
have witnessed the destruction of his 
Spanish opponents by the Almohades. 
Although he, the unwordly dreamer, 
failed, his was the satisfaction of having 
fulfilled his lofty ideal. 

The forbears of the Jewish people 
had, with untold pain, conquered for 
themselves the right to live in the Holy 
Land. The poet knew that his would be 
an even harder lot; for he had to en- 
dure a strenuous and dangerous voyage. 
When his alter ego, the Jewish scholar 
of the Kuzari, decides to emigrate to 
Palestine, the king of the Khazars is dis- 
turbed and asks: “Why wilt thou ex- 
pose thyself to the dangers of wander- 
ing across deserts and seas among most 
different people?” He receives the an- 
swer that “he who exposes himself in 
this way to dangers on land and sea, 
God does not lead into temptation”. No 
expectation of material advantages mo- 
tivates the wanderer, he will merely de- 
vote the rest of his life to God, and 
should he really fail to survive the jour- 
ney, such a demise would atone for a 


large part of his sins. Such jeopardy is 
better than going to war and exposing 
one’s life for the sake of fame or of 
reward. 

He was certain that he would neve: 
return to Spain. Should he reach Zion, 
he wished to remain there to the end 
of his life and to be buried there. His 
departure must have taken place in the 
thirties or forties of the twelfth century, 
directly after he had completed the 
Book of the Khazars. For the epilogue 
of that work, the farewell of the Jew 
from the king, is undoubtedly his own 
farewell from Spain, and the stirring fi- 
nal words of the departing man “for 
verily Jerusalem will be reconstructed 
when the children of Israel have long- 
ed for her so endlessly that they will 
fondle her very stones and dust”, pro- 
claim his own intention. The voyage 
was first to take him across the sea to 
Egypt, and from there he planned to 
cross the desert and so to Palestine. In 
favorable circumstances, such journey 
would take several weeks; otherwise, it 
would be a matter of several months. 

During the sea voyage, Judah Halevi 
composed a whole cycle of songs. He is 
almost the first to have chosen the sea 
as a theme for Hebrew poems. Spanish- 
Hebrew poetry, a product of refined ur- 
ban culture, knew nothing of the strange 
sensations, which the infiniteness of the 
sea may release in the traveller. It is re- 
markable that our Hebrew poets have 
never sung of the view of the sea from 
the coast. The water element in their 
poems is limited to the pools, ponds and 
fountains of lordly gardens. 

The pitiful craft available to medie- 
val travellers, that nutshell which could 
be moved forward only by sails and oars 
and which depended entirely on favor- 
able winds, surges before our eyes in 
many passages of Judah Halevi's poems. 
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‘The most vivid is his description of sea 
voyages. The poet says, 


“They ride on the back of the sea, 
sitting 
On the back of a board.” 


In this small board, life was hard and 
insecure. There was no room to move; 
when seated, one could not stand up 
easily; when lying down, one could not 
stretch one’s legs. In the unsanitary con- 
dition of such a voyage, the traveller 
was exposed to sickness. As a Jew, the 
poet was particularly isolated and en- 
tirely dependent on the moods of the 
captain and his crew. Because of its 
hardships and dangers, seafaring had be- 
come the calling of desperados and crim- 
inals. We possess a lively picture of 
these people in the following lines of 
Judah Halevi: 


“Between him (the travelling poet) and 
death there is but one pace, nay, only 

The thickness of the boards separate the 
twain. 

Buried alive in a wooden case without 

Soil, without (the prescribed) four 
yards, 

Seated, without being able to stand on 
one’s legs, 

Lying, without stretching one’s legs, 

Sick and fearful of the strangers, 

And also of robbers and demons, 

Captain and sailor, those blackguards 

They are the lords and masters. 

Scholars enjoy no consideration, no 
favor 

The experts, save experts in swimming. 


We cannot, however, expect Judah Ha- 
levi to give expression either to his joy 
in the beauty of the awe-inspiring ele- 
ment or his sense of harmony with na- 
ture in the manner of romantic poets. 
He thinks constantly of the many sur- 
rounding dangers, the pirate ships or 
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robbers who watch the travellers trom 
the coast, or huge fish on the look-out 
for human carcass. Fear is the dominat- 
ing sensation and he knows how to ex- 
press it in a highly suggestive form. The 
spectacle of the sea fills him with the 
awareness of his own nothingness: 


“Did the deluge come again and devas- 
tate the world 

So that dry land is no more to be seen? 

I look all round, nothing is visible 

Save water, sky and the ark.” 


He gives himself up to remembrances 
of friends, relatives and disciples left be- 
hind; domestic surroundings, his praye1 
house, the beautiful landscape of Spain 
loom before his eyes; but determined 
and unshaken, he rejects all these rem- 
iniscences. His with the past 
have been cut off forever and he is fer- 
vently and joyfully looking forward to 
forthcoming deprivations. 


bonds 


What raises practically all these poems 
above mere poetic confessions of an 
anxious soul is the deep faith to which 
they give expression. The poet thanks 
the waves and the west wind, for they 
fullfill a lofty task. 


“They carry me to the place where | 
will find the yoke of thy servitude 

And relieve me of the yoke of the 
Arab.” 


He addresses a special song to the west 
wind and its opening lines might be 
taken for an ode to a fragrant breeze; 
but no, here, too, the poet beseeches 
the friendly forces of nature not to re- 
lent before he has reached his goal. The 
spirit invariably conquers weak flesh, 
and just as sincerely as he confesses his 
despondency, Judah Halevi proclaims 
his triumph at regaining confidence. 
Dangers dwindle before the great aim. 
He simply does not see them. At times, 
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the seafarers are in grave straits and 
at first he shares their feelings: 


“How could I fare differently since | 
am upon the back of a ship 
Floating between water and sky?” 


But he pulls himself together: 


“IT sway (ahug) and stagger—but this 
is of no importance— 

| shall celebrate (ahog) feasts in thy 
midst, Jerusalem!” 


Or elsewhere, 


“The sea roars yet my soul exults for 


It is drawing nearer to the holiness 
of God.” 


Che lines here quoted, as well as many 
other short sea poems, bear a highly 
personal coloring. Judah Halevi's great 
poem on a sea gale “He who resolves 
and fulfills” is, on the contrary, much 
more general and almost impersonal in 
character. At the time the poem was dis- 
covered by S. D. Luzzatto, it made a 
considerable impression on its readers 
and rightly so, for it treated, with pow- 
er and eloquence, a theme most uncom- 
mon in Hebrew poetry. Its effect—like 
that of the Zionide—is greatly enhanced 
by sound painting, the long drawn out, 
heavy rhythm creates a solemn, elegiac 
atmosphere, and the short rhymed lines 
with many alliterations, produce an im- 
pression of movement and disquiet: 


Waves rage—rolling like wheels 

Heavy and light—on the sea, 

Its sky is obscured—its water troubled, 

Its chasms rise high—and hoist its tide, 

The cauldron seeths—and the din is 
piercing. 

Nobody can appease—the heavy break- 
ers, 

The strong become weak—the tides 
divide, 


Half of them change into valleys—the 
other into mountains. 

And the ship is sick—it sinks and rises 

And the eye is riveted to the sailors: 
where can they be? 


The end of this piece is quite unique, 
certainly one of the most inspired pas- 
sages in Judah Halevi’s writings. God 
hears the supplications of the poet and 
in the nick of time, the hugh waves sub- 
sided. The night comes and after the 
stormy day, nature is filled with strange 
silence. Wherever the eye gazes, it sees 
the flickering of stars and their reflection 
in night-darkened waters. The soul of 
the poet enters into a deep relationship 
with surrounding nature, as in none of 
his other poems: 


But the stars wander in the depth of 
the sea 

Like denizens driven away from thei 
homes. 

Even like the stars in the sky, they bring 
light 

To the bottom of the sea, light it like 
fire flames. 

The surface of water and sky resembles 
jewels 

For the night, illuminated and glitter- 
ing. 


The sea resembles the sky in color; 

Both are like two seas tied to each other 

And between them is my heart, a third 
sea 

Where break the waves of my renewed 
thanksgivings.” 


At last the stormy voyage came to an 
end and Judah Halevi's ship sailed into 
the port of Alexandria. That city was 
the seat of one of the greatest and most 
highly regarded Jewish communities of 
the East, and certainly of interest to a 
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visitor from the distant West. According 
to his initial plan, the poet had no in- 
tention of stopping there. But things 
turned out differently. Friendly rela- 
tions with some of the Jews of Alexan- 
dria induced him to stay there for weeks, 
even for months. In the first place, it 
was the religious judge (dayyan) and 
physician Aaron ibn Al’'ammani (better 
known by his title as Aharon Hehaber) 
and the members of his family, who were 
anxious to attach the poet to them- 
selves. Ibn Al’ammani, at the time al- 
ready an old man, originated from Pal- 
estine and this circumstance contribut- 
ed to raise him even higher in the es- 
teem of Judah Halevi. He practised 
large-scale hospitality. Halevi, togethe: 
with all his Jewish fellow travellers, 
was invited to stay at the palace of Al’- 
ammani. The host took great pains to 
entertain the poet in every possible way. 
In the luxurious park of the palace, 
adorned with magnificent fountains and 
pools, the poet spent many a pleasant 
hour. Here he sipped wine in the com- 
pany of his host and the latter's five 
sons. They became great friends and 
Halevi was in a happy mood. In several! 
poems and letters he depicts with ob- 
vious satisfaction the agreeable  sur- 
roundings and the pleasures which he 
enjoyed in Alexandria. He had come 
very near to the goal of his journey 
and it was, perhaps, this awareness that 
filled him with gratification. The sepa- 
ration from the Alexandria judge was 
not an easy matter for the poet and 
later he repeatedly addressed him with 
poems and letters full of remembrance 
of the happy days spent together. 
From Alexandria, Halevi proceeded 
to the port of Damietta, located on the 
western arm of the Nile. Thus, he came 
nearer to Palestine and may have plan- 
ned to continue the journey across the 


coastal strip or again by sea. But here, 
too, he stopped a very long time and 
it is difficult to believe that he was de- 
tained by personal bonds alone. At any 
rate he found in Damietta, as he had 
previously found in Alexandria, an en- 
thusiastic admirer. Here he was enter- 
tained by the highly respected elder Hal- 
fon Halevi, a wholesale merchant whose 
dealings extended as far as Yemen and 
India. He was the central figure of the 
small Jewish community of Damietta. 

The stay in Damietta is the critical 
point in the story of Judah Halevi's 
journey to Palestine, and for the time 
being, we are confronted with an un- 
solved riddle. After he had forsaken 
those he loved best and given up pros- 
perity for the sole purpose of fulfilling 
his solemn vow, he allowed himself to 
be detained for two full years in a pro- 
vincial town of Egypt! Even then he did 
not proceed straight to Jerusalem but 
took steps to secure an invitation to 
Cairo. He was compelled to point out, 
over and over again, to his friend Hal- 
fon that his journey could not end in 
Dalmietta. His wish to go to Cairo first 
is all the more remarkable. Already, in 
his own time, his attitude was question- 
ed and he had to justify it to a critic 
unknown to us. 

Why did he not carry out the under- 
taking which he had so insistently pro- 
claimed as necessary to his salvation? 
To answer this question we must fall 
back on surmises, Perhaps he realized, 
for the first time in Dalmietta, that the 
journey could not be continued from 
there; perhaps he still hoped to be able 
to carry out his plans with the help of 
the wealthy Cairo Jews and intended 
to reach the Holy Land from the Egyp- 
tian capital across the desert and the 
Red Sea. Hints at this conclusion may 
be found in his writings. 
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Halfon brought the poet in touch 
with the Nagid of the Egyptian Jews, 
Samuel ben Hananya, and his secretary 
Natan ben Shemuel; both of them were 
the representatives of Jewry to the Egyp- 
tian government. In response to the in- 
troduction, the Nagid sent a friendly in- 
vitation to Judah Halevi, welcoming 
him to Cairo. The reply of the secretary 
was likewise encouraging. Suddenly, the 
poet felt full of new strength and con- 
fessed this to Natan ben Samuel: “My 
youth was renewed and I thought not 
of the fact that my day was nearing 
the evening I denied my white hair”. 
A poem, dedicated to the same man, ac- 
tually shows that the poet’s zest for life 
and capacity for enthusiasm were, at 
the time, in their full strength. This 
time he was bewitched by Egypt's land- 
scape. The bright meadows along the 
Nile inspired him with particular de- 
light. The sight of flowers and corn sway- 
ing gently in the wind moved him to the 
beautiful comparison, full of religious 
feeling: “They looked as if they were 
bending before God and _ thanking 
Him”. Nor was he blind to the hand- 
some women at the river banks. Once 
more they made him forget his age and 
reminded him of the figures of boys and 
girls of the days of his youth. 

The final goal, however, stands con- 
stantly before his eyes, and in most ol 
his poems and letters of that period, 
there are passages full of the deepest 
longing for Zion. In a letter to the Na- 
gid, he inserted a poem which shows 
most clearly that he expected the Na- 
gid to help him continue his journey. 
His mood is very grave, indeed despon- 
dent. The previously expressed anxiety, 
that he might be unable to carry out 


the task of his life, has become much 


sharper. He was now apparently so near 


his goal, but he was over sixty and could 
be called away suddenly. 


Is it your wish to fulfill my wish? 


If so, let me go so that I may proceed 
unto my Lord; 

For no more will I find peace for my 
feet 

Until I settle in His abode. 

Keep not mine steps from the journey. 

I fear my misfortune may overtake me. 

My desire is to dwell under the wings 
of God’s glory 

And to find my place of rest near the 
resting place of my forefathers. 


Judah Halevi would have preferred 
to travel to Cairo at once with the mes- 
senger who brought him the reply of 
the Nagid. But he had to tarry in Da- 
mietta a while longer. When he finally 
reached the Egyptian capital, an impres- 
sive reception was accorded him. He re- 
turned the compliment in a series of 
poems in honor of the Nagid and his 
family. Samuel ben Hananya was be- 
lieved to be a descendant of King Da- 
vid. As the physician of the Khalif, he 
held an influential position at court and 
was well known among the Jews of the 
East and of the West. His appearance 
in public, escorted by a royal bodyguard 
with a great deployment of pomp, made 
a deep impression on the poet, who 
sang about it in his verse. 

The view of the landscape filled him 
with fresh excitement. This called forth 
new poems. The Egyptian Jews, settled 
in the country for centuries, had become 
so accustomed to their surroundings that 
the latter appeared to them as part and 
parcel of their daily routine. Halevi, 
however, relived everywhere the exper- 
iences of biblical history, and the bonds 
linking each place with the glorious 
past, superseded all passing impressions 
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of the moment. Wherever he looked, he 
recognized the sites “which were appor- 
tioned to Israel”. The soil where once 
God's greatest miracles occurred should 
be trodden humbly. The sight of the 
Nile reminded him immediately of the 
miraculous transformation of the waters 
of that river into blood, His thoughts 
were even more deeply stirred when be- 
holding the desert of Nof (Egypt) 
stretch before his eyes; not only because 
of the sound association with Yefe nof, 
the epithet for beautiful Jerusalem, but 
because here there began the direct road 
to the desert of Judea and to Zion. He 
was still determined to carry out his 
undertaking. In his poems, dedicated to 
Egyptian acquaintances and _ friends, 
composed in Cairo and in the song just 
mentioned to Ibn Al’'ammani with its 
cheerful introduction, his resolve stands. 
He will betake himself to ravaged Zion, 
a weeping penitent “with covered head 
and bare feet’. 

For the historian and biographer, the 
life of the poet stops at this point; we 
possess no writings of his which might 
enable us to even guess his further for- 
tunes. It might be surmised from the 
poem on the Egyptian desert that he 
had started on the trek to the Holy Land 
but the poem may just as well have 
been inspired by a walk in the environs 
of Cairo. 

The lack of information in his poems 
and elswhere suggests, at any rate, that 
Halevi probably never reached his goal. 
This was too unsatisfying an end for so 
uncommon a life, and later generations 
would not leave it at that. They sought 
to fill the gaps in the documents hand- 
edi down to posterity with legends, Abra- 
ham Zacuto (fifteenth century) refers 
to a tomb claimed to be Judah Halevi's 


in the Galilean locality of Kabul. To 
the Italian Spaniol, Gedalya ibn Yahya 
(sixteenth century), posterity is indebt- 
ed for the story which later came to be 
widely known—that of Judah Halevi's 
martyrdom in Zion. He states: “I have 
this intelligence from an old man: when 
he (Judah Halevi) had reached the 
gates of Jerusalem, he tore his clothes 
and touched the soil with the palms ol 
his hands to fulfill what is written in 
Scriptures: ‘for thy servants take pleas- 
ure in her (Zion’s) stones, and favoi 
the dust thereof’. He recited the elegy 
he had composed “Zion dost thou not 
ask etc.”. An Ishmaelite, however, was 
envious of him because of his great fer- 
vour. He rushed at him with his horse 
and trampled him to death’. Whether 
this scene could at all have taken place 
within the actual historical frame of the 
time is more than doubtful. It is also 
hardly imaginable that the poet should 
have recited in Zion a poem expressing 
his longing for it. Yet it has been the 
lot of this fable to contribute more than 
anything else to the popularization ol 
the poet. It gained wide currency when 
Heinrich Heine gave it poetic expres- 
sion in his poem “Jehuda ben Halevi” 
(Romancero, 1851); he was inspired to 
do so by reading the “Religious Poetry 
of the Jews in Spain” by Michael Sachs 
(1845). The same legend underlies the 
poem “Rabbi Judah Halevi’ (1869) by 
the well known neo-Hebrew poet Micah 
Joseph Levensohn. If Judah Halevi was 
not granted to see Zion he had yearned 
for so ardently, this was, after all, his 
owh personal tragedy. Should he, against 
all likelihood, have reached his goal, 
this again could only be regarded as his 
own personal success. His pilgrimage 
would not have opened up a new path 
for the suffering masses of his people. 
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The Guide of The Perplexed. By Moses 
Maimonides. Abridged edition with In- 
troduction and Commentary by Julius 
Guttmann. Translated by Chaim Rabin. 
London: East and West Library, 1952, 
233 pp. 

The appearance of a new edition of 
Maimonides’ Guide would be an event 
of great importance in any age. It is of 
particular importance, however, that the 
East and West Library has in the past 
few years published popular editions of 
a number of Jewish philosophical clas- 
sics culminating with this edition of the 
Guide of The Perplexed. ‘Theological 
discussion has recently begun to flourish 
again in English speaking Jewish com- 
munities. There is a noticeable concern 
among rabbis and thoughtful lay people 
with philosophical and theological ques- 
tions, and it is good at such a time to 
have the works of the greatest Jewish 
thinkers of other ages available for ready 
reference. 

This edition of Maimonides’ Guide 
has many virtues and, inevitably, some 
defects. The translation, which is new, 
seems to be reasonably accurate, though 
there are some glaring errors and occa- 
sional infelicities. A typical instance of 
bad translation can be found at the very 
beginning of the text (p. 52), where we 
find the following sentence: ““The word 
Image, on the other hand, is applied to 
physical form,’ i.e. the essential feature 
of a thing by which it becomes what it 
is...” Even a cursory reading would 
make it clear that the term “physical 
form” is impossible here. The sentence 
refers to “image” as man’s essence, and 
is concerned (as the following sentences 
show) to make clear the distinction be- 
tween man’s physical form which is ac- 
cidental, and his intellect which is his 
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essence. As the text (even in this trans- 
lation) goes on to say, “It is because of 
this intellectual perception that the 
words in the image of God He created 
him are used’. This is not an isolated 
instance, but in spite of a few such er 
rors the translation 1s certainly adequate. 
Apart from errors there are also many 
unnecessarily awkward and cumbersome 
renditions of very simple sentences. 
Thus, (choosing again from the begin- 
ning) we find with reference to the He- 
brew word to’ar the following: “That is 
a term which cannot, God forbid, under 
any circumstances whatsoever be applied 
to the Almighty Lord”. (p. 51). The 
same sentence is rendered by Friedlander 
much more simply and just as accurate- 
ly. His translation reads, “This term 
is not at all applicable to God”. In 
spite of the translator's claim in his Pre- 
face that he has sought to preserve the 
simple and direct style of Maimonides, 
he manages more frequently than is ne- 
cessary to make simple sentences com- 
plex and lucid expressions obscure. 
The abridgement is very well done.? 
Typical sections from each of the parts 
of the Guide have been included. They 
have been selected wisely and judicious- 
ly, and have been arranged in such a way 
as to form a fairly continuous argument. 
In order to make the book easier for the 
general reader, many complicated argu- 
ments are omitted as much would be 
incomprehensible, without a fairly good 
knowledge of the philosophic tradition 
on which Maimonides built. In addi- 
tion, Professor Guttmann’s excellent 


2It is unfortunate that when portions of 
chapters are omitted there is no indication given 
of this in the text. As a result, there are some 
obvious lacunae which the readers is likely to 
attribute to Maimonides’ inadequacies rather 
than to the editor's industriousness. 
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notes are helpful and illuminating. Un- 
fortunately they are too few in number 
and too limited in scope. Any reader, 
and particularly the general reader to 
whom the book is directed, needs con- 
siderable help in his first study of Mat- 
monides. A popular edition such as this 
would have been immeasurably better il 
it had provided the reader with a very 
full commentary, instead of a relatively 
small number of occasional notes. 

Excellent as this abridgement is there 
are some serious questions about the 
adequacy of any abridgement ol a classic 
work. A great book has a certain integ- 
rity which is expressed in its systematic 
structure and in the interrelationships 
of its parts. An abridgement may ofter 
the reader some idea of the author's 
main doctrines, but it makes impossible 
more than a verbal grasp of the meaning 
of these doctrines. Unless we can see a 
theory or an argument in its total con- 
text we can neither reliably judge its 
adequacy nor apprehend its inner mean- 
ing. This is particularly the case with 
Maimonides. In the light of his reluc- 
tance to commit metaphysical truths to 
writing, and his assertion that he is ofter- 
ing only outlines or chapter headings, 
and that these have been deliberately 
mixed up so that only an acute student 
can find his way through the maze, it 
would seem almost futile to try to un- 
derstand Maimonides properly in any 
abridgement. Arguments which are dif- 
ficult enough when studied in their full 
version become impossibly cryptic when 
they are cut. In the abridged version the 
light, which the various parts of the book 
shed on each other is considerably dark- 
ened, and the reader often finds himself 
Struggling to make sense out of views 
that are senseless in the form that he is 
studying them. We may well recall Mai- 
monides’ own words of instruction to 
his readers: 


If you want to get the greatest ben- 
efit from reading this book and not 
to miss any of its points, bring the 
various chapters of it to bear on the 
interpretation of each other. Nor 
should you be satisfied, in reading 
any particular chapter, with merely 
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understanding its general argument, 
but try to get at the full import ol 
each word employed in the course ol 
exposition, even if it has nothing to 
clo with the subject of that chapter. 
The expressions used in this trea- 
tise have not been chosen at ran 
dom, but are carefully thought out 
and meticulously marshalled, so as 
not to fall short of the full explana- 
tion of any difhculty. Anything in it, 
which seems out of place, in fact, con- 
tributes to the elucidation of some 
subject discussed in another place. 
Therefore, do not treat such passages 
with suspicion, which would only be 
an insult to the author and you 
would deprive yourself of benefit. 
Rather, study carefully every point 
that demands it and go on pondering 
over it; for just these will resolve 
lor you the greatest difficulties of the 
Law which disturb the minds of most 
intelligent people. 


These are rules of procedure which 
ought to be followed in the serious 
study of any serious book. 

In addition to the text and the notes, 
the book’s value is much increased by 
the fine quality of Professor Guttmann’s 
Introduction. He has succeeded in ex 
plaining some of the basic principles ol 
Maimonides’ philosophy with such clar- 
ity that the average reader should feel 
much more at home even in the more 
abstruse sections of the Gurde. Gutt- 
mann’s comments are carefully tied to 
the actual selections in the text. The 


Main topics which Maimonides takes up 


are discussed in this introduction with 
care and lucidity. Every reader, but es 
pecially those who approach Sekweni- 
des for the first time, will find in Pro- 
fessor Guttmann’s introductory remarks 
some reliable guidance for his own per- 
plexities over the Guide of The Per- 
plexed. 

No review of a new edition of Mai- 
monides’ great philosophical work would 
be complete without some attempt to 
determine the meaning of the book for 
our own time. Contemporary Jewish 
theological discussion has tended to 


move so strongly in the direction of the 
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mystical and the irrational that Maimo- 
nides’ extreme rationalism is a balanc- 
ing force of much value. Even sophis- 
ticated theologies sometimes reflect cur- 
rent intellectual fashions in an uncritic- 
al way. Much contemporary Jewish 
theology gives the impression of having 
swallowed whole the tirrationalist doc- 
trines which are currently influential. 
Careful and widespread study of Mai- 
monides’ teachings might well serve to 
modify, considerably, these irrationalist 
tendencies, Judaism is sufhciently rich 
and sufhciently complex to make it pos- 
sible to include within its proper limits 
a synthesis of these extremes. 


While applauding the beneficient el- 
fects of Maimonides’ faith in reason, we 
must also acknowledge the limits and 
limitations of that faith. In his Intro- 
duction Professor Guttmann notes these 
limitations, in passing, but his commit- 
ment to and admiration for Maimont- 
des overshadow his criticism. As a re- 
sult, it seems to this reviewer that Gutt- 
mann has, in a number of instances, 
smoothed over very real difhiculties with- 
out actually resolving them. 

Perhaps the most striking of these dil- 
ficulties is the paradoxical character ol 
\faimonides’ rationalism. He holds that 
the highest end of all human activity, 
the culmination of man’s quest, the goal 
ol the religious life and of every pro- 
perly directed life, is the know ledge ol 
God. “Everyone who knows Him ts well 
beloved and drawn near; but he who 
does not know Him is in dislavour and 
rejected. The degree of favour or dis- 
favour, drawing near or rejecting is in 
proportion to the degree of knowledge” 
(p. 72) Yet, Maimonides acknowledges 
frequently, and occasionally almost with 
desperation, that man’s finite intellect 
is incapable of knowing what God is. 
We can merely know that He is. Even 
Moses, though he is unique among me. 
and unique among the prophets, is in- 
capable of knowing God's essence. Fo: 
Moses is still a man, and still finite. We 
are involved in an anguished struggle 
for the achievement of a goal, which is 
both necessary and impossible. Contem 
porary thinkers would be likely to see 


here a fundamental dialectical tension 
in man’s being, and this might well be 
come a starting point for an examina 
tion of man’s ap parently impossible Sil 
uation. It is true that Maimonides does 
not view man in these dialectical terms. 
But one should not today ignore the 
questions which arise for us so natural 
ly im studying Maimonides. It would 
have been valuable if a scholar like 
Guttmann had made a serious attempt 
to face the issues. Instead, he merely as- 
sures us (with very little supporting evi- 
dence) that, “There is no contradiction 
between this conviction that human 
perception is limited and Maimonides’ 
faith in reason”. (p. 


Given the beliel that the knowledge 
of God is the proper end of man, it 
follows necessarily that morality will be 
assigned an inferior place in the hier 
archy of values. About this Maimonides 
is very explicit. Here again, Guttmann 
seems to lace the issue, only to shy away 
from it. He stresses the essential Oppos! 
tion between the position of morality in 
the religious teachings of the Bible and 
Palmud and the place which it occupies 
in Maimonides system. “For the Bible”, 
says Guttmann, “the moral precept is 
the essential expression of the will of 
(sod, and obedience to it, 
we ol God. For 


the true sery 
Maimonides, morality 
has become an expedient, partly for the 
welfare ol society and partly tor the dis 
cipline of personality, whose ultimate 
perfection lies not in the moral but in 
the metellectual sphere’. (p. 32) Afte 
this very clear insight into Maimonides’ 
position and its attendant difficulties, 
Prolessor Guttmann again tries to show 
that it is still possible to find here a 
legitimate Jewish doctrine. He attempts 
to resolve the difficulty by making rete: 
ence to passages where Maimonides 
restore morality to its prope. 
place. But this is hardly adequate, since 
we must ask not only what Maimonides 
explicitly says, but also what the «a 
tual requirements of his position are. It 
seems clear that, given 


seers to 


Maimonides’ 


views about the true end of man, mora! 
ity must be assigned an inferior place 
In so tar as this is 


in his value system. 
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the case, he is in opposition to the 
Bible, and adherents of Maimonides 
must face the issue squarely. Professor 
Guttmann, however, seems to have walk- 
ed around the issue. It is not enough 
for him to show that Maimonides, at 
some points, exalts man’s imitation of 
God even above man’s knowledge of 
God. He must also show how these oc- 
casional statements can be harmonized 
with the much more frequent and more 
forceful exaltation of knowledge over 
morality. 


There is one crucial consequence of 
Maimonides’ rationalism with regard to 
which Professor Guttmann does ac- 
knowledge a real and unresolved difh- 
culty. This is in his discussion of Mat- 
monides’ explanations of the reasons for 
the ceremonial and ritual command- 
ments of the Torah. As is well known, 
Maimonides sought to give reasons for 
the apparently unreasonable command- 
ments, and to explicate the seemingly 
inexplicable mysteries of the Law. Ac- 
cording to his view, the commandments 
of the Torah must make sense. He is 
unwilling to conceive of them simply 
as expressions of the inscrutable will of 
God. Consequently, he deals with the 
ceremonial prescriptions in accordance 
with an historical critical method, and 
explains the commandments in these 
terms. On his analysis, the command- 
ments are understood as directed toward 
the Biblical generations in their specific 
historical circumstances. To save them 
from the excesses of idolatrous pagan- 
ism, or from the dangers of the un- 
hygienic life, or from the limitations of 
their own knowledge and understand- 
ing, God imposed on the Jewish people 
the “yoke of the kingdom of heaven” 
which is expressed in the 613 command- 
ments. In this fashion Maimonides ex- 
plains the sacrificial cult, the dietary 
laws, and much of the rest of the cere- 
monial law. In so doing, he anticipated 
(though unintentionally) by many cen- 
turies the current tendency to read the 
commandments out of existence by con- 
ceiving them as relevant primarily to 
circumstances and needs of past ages. 
For if the commandments are thought 


. 


of in Maimonides’ historical-critical way, 
then they lose their obligatory charac- 
ter when the circumstances which 
evoked them no longer exist. 


Professor Guttman praises Maimon- 
ides’ treatment of the commandments as 
a consistent result of his rationalism. 
However, Guttmann is perceptive e- 
nough to admit that for the gain of 
having the commandments appear rea- 
sonable, Maimonides “‘had to pay with 
the admission that that part of the Bib- 
lical law, which was directed against pa- 
ganism had now no actuality, serving as 
it did the eternal purpose of the To- 
rah only in certain time-bound cir- 
cumstances”. (p. 29) This is an admis- 
sion which does not seem to disturb 
Guttmann. But it is certainly disturbing 
to any one who views the legislation of 
the Torah as “hukath olam’’, as an eter- 
nal law. Though many men today may 
find it easy to reject the view that Bib- 
lical law binds Israel for all time, Mai- 
monides certainly could not and did not 
dismiss this traditional belief casually. 
It would have been most illuminating 
to the student of the Guide if the intro- 
duction to this edition had considered 
this problem more directly, and if it 
would have shown how 


Maimonides 
himself dealt with it. 


There is still another result of Mai- 
monides’ rationalism which we must 
consider, namely, the allegorical method 
of interpreting the Bible. It is somewhat 
surprising that this topic, which is dealt 
with in the Guide so prominently, 


Should be barely mentioned by Profes- 


sor Guttmann in his Introduction. It is 
especially surprising since the Introduc- 
tion centers on Maimonides rationalism, 
and the allegorical method is one of the 
main results of that rationalism. What 
is most disturbing is that the allegori- 
cal method seems to make it possible to 
read into the Bible almost any doctrine 
one desires. At the beginning of Book 
Il, Chapter XXV Maimonides makes an 
explicit admission to this effect. This 
does not mean that allegory is to be 
used without principle and without con- 
trol but rather that there are external 
principles by which the Torah is judged 
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and interpreted. It appears that for Mat- 
monides philosophical truth sets the 
standard for the understanding of the 
Bible. Consequently, whenever a Bibli- 
cal statement, which is read literally con- 
flicts with -his philosophical principles, 
he escapes the difficulty by interpreting 
the passage allegorically. But this is a 
procedure which raises a grave question 
for Jewish theology. Can principles ex- 
ternal to the Biblical revelation be ad- 
mitted as the normative criteria for the 
understanding of that revelation? Sure- 
ly the main lines of Jewish tradition 
would hold that philosophy should be 
judged by the Bible, and not the Bible 
by philosophy. We must admit the dil- 
ficulties of understanding the Biblical 
text internally and in its own terms, and 
the even greater difficulty of formulating 
a set of theological principles on the 
basis of the Bible alone. ‘Though the 
task is difficult, it seems to be the only 
way in which Biblical faith can be pro- 
perly grounded. Maimonides’ allegorical 
method exposes us to the danger of sub 
stituting reason for revelation. This may 
be philosophically sound, It may even 
provide a more intellectually adequate 
theology. But it is an extreme of ration- 
alism which seems to contravene direct- 
ly both the explicit teaching of the Bible 
and the rabbinic conception of the foun- 
dations of Jewish faith. 

The criticisms of Guttmann’s Intro- 
duction and of Maimonides’ doctrine 
should not be construed as a deroga- 
tion. Guttmann’s Introduction is an ex- 
cellent way for the beginner to approach 
Maimonides. Perhaps its limitations de- 
rive from the fact that it was intended 
for just such a purpose. As for Maimon- 
ides’ doctrine, it is hardly necessary to 
reafirm his greatness among the small 
number of major thinkers in the world’s 
history. Whether we agree or disagree 
with his basic orientation, it is clear 
that we can not afford to ignore him. 
We may hope that this new edition will 
reawaken interest in Maimonides among 
all of us, whose perplexities 
to require guidance. 


continue 
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Franz Rosenzweig: His Life and 
Thought. Presented by Nahum N. Glat- 
zer. A Schocken Book Published with 


Farrar, Straus and Young, Inc., 1995. 
xxxvill & 400 pp. 
The dust-jacket of this book, with a 


humility not often found on dust-jack- 
ets, informs us that it is not intended 
aS an analysis or interpretation of Franz 
Rosenzweig’s work. Professor Glatzer 
seeks as much as possible to disappeai 
behind his subject, and to present Ro- 
senzweig in his own words. His attitude 
recalls Rosenzweig’s own remark about 
Jewish tradition, to the effect that ten 
lines of translation are better than all 
“about.” 

Glatzer’s modesty should not blind us 
to the fact that American Judaism owes 
him a considerable debt of gratitude. 
Rosenzweig may well be the most im- 
portant Jewish thinker of our time; he 
is certainly the most difficult to trans- 
plant to America. To make him intel- 
ligible to American Jews without dis- 
torting or mutilating his thought was a 
task not for a slapdash compiler, but a 
serious scholar. Glatzer, a close student 
of both Rosenzweig and the contempo- 
rary Jewish scene in America, 
ceeded most admirably. 

Despite his rebellion against it, Ro- 
senzweig is profoundly influenced by the 
great German idealistic tradition, in his 
problems, method and even his lan- 
guage. This is the main tact accounting 
lor the difficulties in transplanting him. 
Because Kierkegaard’s thought devlop- 
ed in the struggle with Hegel, the read- 
er ignorant of Hegel is frequently un- 
able to understand him. The same holds 
lor Rosenzweig, except that in his case 
the influence of Schelling is even more 
marked, But who nowadays knows He. 
gel, let alone Schelling?! 

1 In this reviewer's opinion, Schelling’s Welt- 
alter is the philosophical work which influ- 
enced the Stern der Erloesung most. (Cf. Ros- 
enzweig’s Briefe, pp, 208, 298, 399, 711 ff., 
For a significant disagreement with Schelling, 
(cf, p, 718), Schelling’s work is now available 
in English (The Ages of the World, tr. Bol- 


has suc- 


man), and the interested reader can form his 
own judgment about the difficulties of trans- 
planting this type of German thought to Amer- 
mu, 
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jut if Rosenzweig were a_philoso- 
pher’s philosopher, like Hegel and Schel- 
ling, it would be neither possible no 
necessary to present him in a manne 
intelligible to the American Jewish lay- 
man. His central problem, however, 1s 
not a theoretical one, important and in- 
telligible only to school philosophers. It 
is: how can and should the Jew live be- 
fore God? Technical philosophy is im- 
portant to him only in order to justily 
this question, and to help answer it. But 
this is a question which concerns, not 
the philosopher, but every Jew. And 
Rosenzweig’s answer (or answers) to 
this question must, at least in principle, 
be intelligible to every Jew. 

The present volume is addressed to 
Rosenzweig's fellow-Jews rather than his 
lellow-philosophers. This imposes the 
task on the compiler to omit, as far as 
possible, technical philosophical matte: 
while concentrating on what we might 
call the existential. In employing this 
principle ot selection, Glatzer is jus- 
tified not merely by practical considera- 
tions, but by Rosenzweig himself. In 
Rosenzweig’s later years, he observed 
that, in order to live and think as a Jew 
before God, he no longer required the 
Stern der Erloesung. That work—his 
“system of philosophy” (cf. Zweistrom- 
land p. 241) —had been a mere stage on 
his road back to Judaism. 

The omision of technical philosophy 
from this volume, then, is not only jus- 
tihed but inevitable. Nevertheless, it in- 
volves certain dangers. There is already 
a widespread opinion that the so-called 
existential philosophy and theology are 
anti-scientific and irrationalist: indeed, 
not thought at all but autobiography 
posing as a system. The ommision 0! 
Rosenzweig’s technical thought, neces 
sary though it is, may serve to strength 
en this opinion. Glatzer tries his best 
to guard against this misunderstanding. 
But it is nevertheless to be feared thai 
some otf our critics will see in Rosen- 
sweig just another one of those who 
could re-enter the doors of a “medieval” 
synagogue only by leaving their reason 
outside. 

This danger is, paradoxically, still 
further increased by the fact that Rosen- 
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zweig’s was an impressive life. The story 
of his early religious and Jewish indlif- 
ference, of his dramatic conversion to 
Judaism, of the heroic martyrdom of 
his seven years’ illness is by now well- 
known. But it comes to life only in his 
letters, a remarkable, if not unique, 
document in Jewish spiritual autobio- 
graphy. It was essential that Glatzer 
should have devoted fully as much space 
to Rosenzweig’s life as to his thought. 
But precisely because he lived so im- 
pressively what he thought, some may 
feel that his thought is merely the re- 
flection of his life, and thus, of no uni- 
versal significance. And this would be 
a serious misunderstanding, and an in- 
justice to Rosenzweig’s intention. 


What troubles us is the possibility 
that Rosezweig’s “new thinking” will be 
seriously misunderstood. Professor Glat- 
ver, alive to the importance of the topic 
and the danger of the misunderstand- 
ing, gives this heading to his first group 
of selections. But fully to understand 
what the “new thinking” means, one 
must study, not only the Stern der Fr- 
loesung and the essay Das neue Denken, 
but some Hegel and Schelling as well. 
Those who lack the means of doing so 
may well regard this thinking, just be- 
cause it is In some sense “personal,” 
“subjective,” “existential,” as lacking all 
rationality and system. To help guard 
against this misunderstanding, we shall 
attempt to give some indication as to 
Rosenzweig’s meaning. 

According to Rosenzweig, the “new” 
thinking differs from the “old” in that 


in it the person of the philosopher iy 


essential to his philosophy. After Hegel, 
he asserts, such a “personal” philosophy 
is the only one still possible, and he 
points to such men as Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsche and Kierkegaard to illustrate 
his contention. 

But what is “personal” thinking? We 
may conveniently explain it by con- 
trasting Greek with Biblical thought. 
The God of Greek philosophy is time- 
less, unchanging, and indifferent toward 
all but Himself. Man can relate himself 
to Him only by means of thought. This 
thought, if true, is timelessly true; and 
it is a truth indifferent toward the 
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thinker’s individuality. 
totle the thinker, 
be an 

thought. 

The Biblical God, too, may be time- 
less. But He is known only through His 
revelation; and that is not timeless. It 
is addressed not to man as such, but to 
this man, or this people, here and now. 
Moreover, the content of this revelation 
does not consist of timelessly true pro- 
positions; whether it is God's command- 
ment, His promise, or God Himself, 
is not abstractable from the moment to 
which it belongs, nor from those to 
whom it is addressed. Clearly then, Bib- 
ical man’s thinking about God can- 
not be detached from his person. He 
must ask: what is God's command, or 
promise, to me. A person who commits 
such a detachment commits, in the eye 
of Biblical man, a grave error, no mat- 
ter how loudly he may proclaim his 
“monotheism”; he to whom God is 
merely a “cosmic force,” “first cause” or 
“source of value” is, no less than the 
vasha of the Haggadah, a kofer b’ikkar. 

Now, this “personal standpoint” is, of 
course, not new at all in religion. On 
the contrary, every religious believer (at 
least every Jewish and Christian relig- 
ious believer) shares it. But it is new 
in philosophy. The crucial question 
arises whether it is compatible with the 
objective which, in philosophy, is indis- 
pensable, At first sight it seems that it 
is not. If so, the “new thinking” will 
be neither new nor thinking. 

Our question is answered if we con- 
sider what positions objective thought 
may adopt toward the personal stand- 
point of the believer. The first, and most 
obvious, position is to regard the objec- 
tive standpoint of as superiol 
to and more comprehensive than the 
person: il standpoint of the believer. This 
is the position of Hegel, and the chal- 
lenge which Rosenzweig faced. To He- 
eel, religion at its highest is that truth 
which is not in the form of truth. It ‘s 
a true experience, but in an incomplete 


Aris- 


Indeed, in 
qua thinker, ceases to 


individual and becomes pure 


form. It regards God and man, while 
related, as yet truly separate; whereas 


in truth this separateness is but appear- 
ance. Absolute truth is reached, not in 


the faith and commitment of the relig- 


ious believer, but in pure thought 
alone. The twentieth century American 


(who is not concerned with Hegel) 
finds a similar challenge in the psycho- 
logizing or sociologizing philosophies of 
our day. The believer speaks of God, His 
promise and His law; the “philosopher 
of religion” speaks of religious exper- 
ience, its modes and laws: God has dis- 
appeared. Differ though they may in 
everything else, Hegel and modern 
“philosophy of religion” have this in 
common: the standpoint of objective 
thought is regarded not only as differ- 
ent from, but also as superior to, the 
personal commitment of the believer, 
and if this is true, then the authenticity 
of the God-man-relation has disappear- 
ed. Religious experience there may be, 
and it may be regarded as having all 
kinds of value; but God does not real- 
ly speak to the believer who seems to 
hear His voice. Hegel forthrightly ad- 
mitted that this implication, whereas 
our “philosophers of religion’ are more 
squeamish about admitting it; but the 
conclusion is, for all that, no less ob- 
vious. 

Now let us consider the other 


alter- 
native. 


Objective thought looks at the 
personal standpoint of faith and decides 
that it is authentic and true. God really 
speaks; and if and when He does His 
voice can be heard only from the per- 
sonal standpoint. This implies at once 
that objective thought about the God- 
man-relation is less, not more than the 
actual relation; and that the philosoph- 
er cannot hear the voice of God qua 
philosopher, but only by making the 
leap into faith—qua under.’ 

This is an inversion of the Hegelian 
relationship between the personal and 
the objective standpoints. But this in- 
version does not necessarily reduce ob- 
jectivity to shambles. True, the actual 
relation of man to God escapes philo- 
sophy. How could it be otherwise? But 


= This phase is often misunderstood and hence 
ridiculed. It has at least three different (though 
not unconnected) meanings. 
plies a 


(1) The first im- 
metaphysics according to which man 
can find, and live before, God only in crisis. 
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that relation has metaphysical presup- 
positions, which it is the business of 
thought and philosophy to clarify and 
defend. Among these are the doctrines 
argued in the Stern der Erloesung: the 
real separateness of God, man, world 
(argued against Hegel); the conception 
of history as a developing God-man-en- 
counter (rather than the mere evolution 
of religious experience) —and many oth- 
ers. We do not here wish to considei 
whether the arguments by which Rosen- 
zweig supports these doctrines are ade- 
quate. The point is that they are argu- 
ments: that the “new thinking” is— 
thinking. 


In view of the importance of this mat- 
ter and the prevailing misconceptions, 
let us consider it once more, from a 
slightly different angle. After having 
stressed the inevitability of the “per- 
sonal standpoint,” Rosenzweig asks: “is 
this still science?” (Stern der Erloesung. 
Ist edition, p. 135). He means: can the 
personal standpoint claim objective val- 
idity? He answers his own question as 
follows: “‘the bridge from the most sub- 
jective to the most objective is built by 
the theological concept of revelation.” 
(tbid.) Let us analyze this statement. 
When the prophet proclaims “thus saith 
the Lord,” he is not making a statement 
which is empirically verifiable. All that 
is verifiable is that he has had a certain 
religious experience. But he asserts, over 
and above the “subjective” fact of his 
experience, the “objective” fact that God 
has spoken. But what guarantee can he 
have that God has really spoken, and 
that “God” and “revelation” are not 


This crisis is here life’s deepest meaning; self- 
assertion and love of God are in necessary con- 
flict; the leaping into the latter cannot be tran- 
scended. (2) The second meaning of the term 
refers to His sight; if we wish, to an act of 
conversion. When used in this sense, the term 
does not imply that, after the leap, man might 
not live, and live harmoniously, in His sight. 
(3) The third meaning of the term is strictly 
logical. It refers to the logical gap between ob- 
jective knowledge and the “personal standpoint” 
of the believer. It is in this last sense that we 
here use the term. 


mere projections of his own mind? Here 
we must make a distinction on which 
everything depends. If we ignore this 
distinction (as many contemporary 
writers do), we shall be devoured either 
by the Scylla of an obscurantist and in- 
discriminate supernaturalism, or the 
Charybdis of a wholesale positivistic 
scepticism. The distinction is between 
an actual revelation, and the general 
concept of revelation. That God has ac- 
tually spoken to me, here and now, is 
an assertion for which, in the end, I 
can never have any rational guarantec. 
Here is commitment pure and simple; 
and for that reason the prophet must 
always speak in fear and trembling. One 
need only read what the Bible has to 
say on false prophets, in order to under- 
stand that there may be some negative 
criteria; but that there is an ultimate 
point where all that remains is the per- 
sonal bearing witness of the prophet 
himself. But it is quite another thing 
to consider the general concept of rev- 
elation. (Note that Rosenzweig, in the 
passage quoted, speaks of this. He is 
speaking as a_ philosopher-theologian, 
not as a prophet). Here we do not ask: 
was this the voice of God, or the pro- 
jection of my mind? We ask: is revela- 
tion in principle reducible to mental 
projection? Or is the human situation 
such that the principle of revelation is 
detensible, or even unavoidable? If we 
seek to answer this question, one way 
or the other, we do so, not by appeal- 
ing to a personal and private experi- 
ence or commitment, but by means olf 
theory, argument, system. Rosenzweig 
seeks to justify the principle of revela- 
tion. Again we forebear to ask whether 
his arguments are adequate; for again 
our point is merely the fact that they 
are arguments, Neither Rosenzweig noi 
any other respectable existentialist 
thinker misuses his personal commit- 
ments in order to escape the rigours of 
logic and system, wide-spread miscon- 
ceptions to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

The foregoing may suffice as an ac- 
count of Rosenzweig’s “personal think- 
ing.” The thoughtful reader will be pre- 
pared to grant that Rosenzweig, while 
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stressing the uniqueness and authentic- 
ity of the individual’s commitment be- 
fore God, does not destroy the signifi- 
cance of the universal categories of phi- 
losophy and theology. What is as yet 
wholly unclear is how Rosenzweig ar- 
rives at Judaism. Yet the main (or at 
any rate, best-known) part of the Stern 
is devoted to the exposition of the cove- 
nant of God with Israel; and the re- 
mainder of Rosenzweig’s life was de- 
voted to the endeavour to live in this 
covenant. Hence, we must give some 
space to making his theological method 
and position in this matter intelligible. 

The problem we face is this. Thus 
far, we have some understanding of the 
position in Rosenzweig’s thinking of ab- 
stract thought, which is radically uni- 
versal, and personal commitment, which 
is radically individual. But Judaism— 
the covenant of God with the flesh-and- 
blood community of Israel—fits into nel- 
ther. And, therefore, it seems, thus far, 
that Rosenzweig’s foundation of Juda- 
ism is a wholly arbitrary dogma. 

Glatzer shows good judgment in offer- 
ing, almost in its entirety, the section 
from the Stern in which Rosenzweig de- 
scribes the religious life of Israel. It is 
one of the best descriptions of Jewish 
life ever written; and it is profoundly 
meaningful to any reader, no matte! 
what his theological position. But what 
cannot become clear in the selection 
here offered is the fact that the method 
of description here used by Rosenzweig 
serves a very definite and subtle meth- 
odological purpose. As it stands, the sig- 
nificance of this description of Jewish 
life, as a whole, cannot but remain am- 
biguous. A description, after all, is fac- 
tual; and the fact in this case is not 
the covenant between God and Israel, 
but merely that Jews have believed in 
the existence of such a covenant and 
lived by it. A description of Jewish life 
cannot show that what it is about is 
true. Could not an agnostic historian 
give exactly the same account? Can his- 
tory ever amount to a theology? 


A mere empirical history, of course, 
cannot. But Rosenzweig’s “absolute em- 
piricism”, as Glatzer recognizes (p. 207), 
is Schelling’s, not Hume's. It is not, in 


principle, opposed to metaphysical con- 
struction; rather, it is a leaping-to-fact 
to which a priori construction itself 
leads, by reaching its limits. Rosenzweig 
thus begins with metaphysical construc- 
tion. But this yields only abstract cate- 
gories—God, man, world. At least in the 
case of two of these (God and man), 
the abstractness consists, in part, in the 
fact that part of the essence is freedom. 
To know what God and man can do is 
not to know what they actually will do: 
for that we must turn to brute, “em- 
pirical” fact. In other words, we must 
turn to history. But the history to which 
we turn is not “empirical” in the ordi- 
nary sense. It already presupposes meta- 
physical categories, which, in this case, 
have established history, not as human, 
but as human-divine (Schelling’s term) ; 
an infinitely free God, and a finitely 
free man, whose essential historicity lies 
in his relation to God. It is within this 
frame of reference that Rosenzweig 
“narrates” Jewish history: as one of the 
three possibilities by which man may 
be related to God. 

Once again, then, we arrive at the con- 
clusion that Rosenzweig’s position is ar- 
rived at not without argument. The ar- 
gument here is a posteriori, though a 
pesteriort in a specific sense. Again we 
miust refrain from inquiring into the 
adequacy of the argument, and content 


ourselves with the fact that there is ar- 


In the foregoing two paragraphs we 
have moved far beyond the limits of 
what is ordinarily contained in a book- 
review. Our reason for doing so was the 
lear that some readers might read the 
selections offered by Glatzer with the 
conviction that Rosenzweig is not fully 
intellectually respectable. We hope that 
something has been done to counteract 
this conviction. But we have no wish 
to overemphasize the importance of phi- 
losophy and theology for Rosenzweig. 
They served merely the purpose of mak- 
ing possible what he tried to do in the 
latter years of his life: living as a Jew 
before God, and “learning” in the tra- 
ditional Jewish sense—that is to say, 
learning in the sight of God. Glatzer 
rightly devotes the bulk of his material 
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to this learning. It is to be hoped that 
there are readers, not too corroded by 
intellectual indecision, to share at least 
some of his “learning” with Rosenzweig; 
and that there are others, who still live 
the unbroken tradition of Jewish learn- 
ing. Io these two groups of readers, 
above all, the present volume is address 
ec. 
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While Froude’s remark “The excite 
ment of perpetual speechmaking 1s fatal 
to the exercise of the highest powers, 
expresses but a partial truth, many ol 


the sermons, addresses, lectures, and 
papers im luded in this volume ollie 
striking testimony in its behalf. This 


annual volume of Reform Judaism, or 
as Dr. Glueck would insist, “American 
Reform Judaism,” is divided into two 
parts. The first, dealing with the actual 
business of the Conlerence, 
reports of the more than lorty commu 
tees and commissions sponsored by the 
Reform rabbinate. Two of the reports, 
one a responsum on the “Sabbath Ques- 
tion” and the other, a review ol the ac- 
tivities of the committee on Church and 
State were of particular interest to this 
reviewer. Dr. Bettan, the author of the 
responsum, takes his stand on the prin- 
ciple that “the Sabbath has been placed 
in our control, and that we are not un- 
der the control of the Sabbath (Yoma 
85b).”" In view of this, “to hark back 
to the puritanic rigors of the rabbinic 
Sabbath is to call in question the rele- 
vancy of religion to modern life.” One 
must remark, however, that “puritanic 
rigors” is not a description but an eval 
uation, and a mistaken one at that. In 
terms of the sources of rabbinic Juda 
ism, Dr. Bettan’s appraisal of the Sab 
bath is picayune and misleading. And 
the term “relevancy” is one ol those 
Janus-faced words, which looked at from 
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one angle, has accomodation and per- 
missiveness as its leading feature, so 
that “Friday night dances in the vestry 
of the Synagogue,” and “sports and 
games of all sorts as proper forms ol 
relaxation on rest days” are condoned. 
But relevancy also implies proscription 
in the light of appropriateness to a giv- 
en act or situation. And proscription 
can rarely be invoked by Reform, fo 
appropriateness is measured by the cur- 
rent social situation—and of the Protes- 
tants at that. How standards, even min- 
imal ones, can be erected on such a prem- 
ise, is, like the agunah tor Conserva- 
tism, and separate seating of the sexes 
lor Orthodoxy, a continuing problem. 
The report of the Committee of Church 
and State dealing as it does with one 
of the most vexing problems of Amer- 
wan society, the place of religion and 
religious celebrations in the public 
schools, is both courageous and consis 
tent. For it reafhrms the stand of Re- 
lorm Judaism in regard to the complete 
separation of church and state, and de- 
cries both Christmas and Hanukah cele- 
brations in the public schools. The 
constitutional issues of the legal cases 
cited in the report are beyond the com- 
petence of this reviewer to judge. But 
one fact must be kept in mind even il 
we go down the line for complete sep- 
aration in the area of public education. 
Ihe United States is not, officially 
speaking, a Christian country in the 
doctrinal sense of that term. The 
“ethos” however, which informs most of 
the public and many of the private ac- 
trons of the citizens of the United States 
is Christian in origin and direction. 
That ethos cannot help but proliferate 
through the structure of the public 
schools, unless one consciously decides to 
make all of the school teachers adher- 
ents of a “religion of democracy”. To 
operate on the formal legal level in re- 
gard to this problem will never prevent 
encroachment of the prevailing ethos 
ol our society upon the school system. 
Mitigation of the effects of that ethos 
would entail building the internal re- 
ligious reserve of the American Jewish 
child, and hence a thorough overhau!.- 
ing of the emasculated educational sys- 
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tem of the Reform movement. Steps 
to supplement, if not supplant, the Sun- 
day school have already been taken by 
several leading Reform rabbis, and one 
can only hope that the Reform laity will 
be amenable to such a change. 


The second half of the volume, label- 
led “Appendix” comprises almost 400 
pages and contains three symposia; one 
dealing with Judaism and Anthropol- 
ogy, another with Judaism and Existen- 
tialism, and the third devoted to preach- 
ing of various types. Along with these 
we have printed the Conference lecture, 
Sermon, Presidents’ Messages (one each 
from the presidents of the Conference, 
HUC—JIR, and the Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations), a discus- 
sion of Israel, and a review of Contem- 
poraneous Literature. 

That classical Reform theology (the 
theology of I. M. Wise, Geiger, Einhorn, 
and Kohler) is bankrupt or at most 
peripheral in its effects upon the think- 
ing of the Reform rabbinate, is quite 
apparent from the symposia in this ap- 
pendix. Although Dr. Glueck speaks 
bravely of the dependence of Reform 
Judaism upon “the courage of liberalism 
and the consistency of rationalism’, the 
younger thinkers in the Reform group 
are more eager to assimilate at least some 
of the insights of existentialism. Dr. 
Glueck betrays the characteristic eager- 
ness of Jewish religious leaders to asso- 
ciate his interpretation of Judaism with 
the “meaning and goals of America’”’ 
But this forcing of ideological similar- 
ities, this quest for likenesses on the dog- 
matic plane is false to the historic ex- 
perience of both American culture 
(which is insistently secular, geograph- 
ically expansive, and marked by “man- 
ifest destiny’) and Judaism, (which is 
religiously oriented, introspective, and 
whose destiny is a mystery). The crucial 
differences in emphasis between Judaism 
and American culture are thus over 
looked for the sake of a spurious unity.' 


1 cf. Daniel Boorstin: 
ican Politics: 


The Genius of Amer- 
University of Chicago Press, 1952, 
and his article “A Dialogue Between Two His- 
tories,” Commentary, 1951. 


Judaism and Anthropology is, in a 
sense a misnomer. For the symposium 1s 
concerned not with the systematic inter- 
relation of two disciplines, but with the 
application of the concept of “accultur- 
ation” as developed by anthropology, to 
ancient and modern Judaism. Rabbi 
Zigmond’s paper “Judaism in its Cul- 
tural Setting — An Anthropological 
View” is well-organized, and wide-rang- 
ing in its quest and citation of data. 
The paper, however, raises as many 
questions as it answers. It is quite true 
that Judaism has borrowed from other 
cultures; but was this borrowing due 
merely to contiguity with another cul- 
ture in time and space? Was a standard 
involved by which certain practices were 
accepted while others were rejected? The 
diffusion of culture contains at least 
three elements — |) the presentation ol 
the new culture element, 2) its accept- 
ance by the society, and 3) the integra- 
tion of the accepted element into the 
pre-existing culture.” In many of the 
cases cited by Rabbi Zigmond, the first 
two of these processes did take place, but 
the third did not, and it would be wise 
to discriminate between cases of tem- 
porary accomodation and permanent in- 
tegration. Rabbi Zigmond cites Bicker- 
man to show that the Jewish ideal of 
holiness through study is a “Hellenic, 
one might say, a Platonic notion, that 
education could so transform the indi- 
vidual and the entire people that the 
nation would be capable of fulfilling the 
divine task set it”. But the Platonic 
conversion of the eye of the soul to truth 
involves the mastery of dialectic, an art 
and science so rigorous that only philos- 
opher-kings possess it, and the city ovei 
which they preside never has existed, 
nor will it come to be in any future 
time.* And while dialectic presupposes 
a firm grounding in harmonics, astron- 
omy, and mathematics, and a mounting 
of the Platonic ladder of knowledge from 
belief (which, interestingly enough is 
centered on visible things) to conjecture, 
hypotheses and truth, no such hierarchy 


“Ralph Linton: The Study of Man; 1934, 


Appleton-Century; pp. 334-338. 
3 Plato: Republic, Bks. Il, VI aad IX. 
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among the sciences, or unbridgeable di- 
vision among basic types of men (Akiba 
was once an am ha-aretz) is either stated 
or implied in the Biblical or Rabbinic 
ideal of Talmud Torah. According to 
Rabbi Zigmond, “The so-called Jewish 
philosophy which developed in Moslem 
lands is meaningless without reference 
to contemporary Moslem thought’. This 
is true enough; but without the Aristo- 
telian corpus and the Platonic dia- 
logues both Moslem and Jewish philoso- 
phy (why label it “so-called”?) would 
be unintelligible in terms of their 
sources. At the end of his article Rabbi 
Zigmond offers a puzzling explanation 
as to the viability of the Jew and Juda- 
ism throughout the centuries. “In his 
success in meeting the challenge is 
perhaps to be found the secret of the 
survival of the Jew’. I submit that this 
is no explanation but a tautology, and 
a rather sterile one at that. These crit- 
icisms should not, however, impugn the 
major argument of Rabbi Zigmond, that 
Judaism has been vitally affected by 
other cultures. This, it is hoped, will 
be the starting point for future investi- 
gations in this field of cultural dynam- 
ics; but the easy transition from similar- 
ities to identities between cultures is a 
danger to be avoided. 

Dr. Siskin, in “The Impact of Amer- 
ican Culture Upon the Jew” offers a 
convincing documentation of his thesis 
that the “American Jew has absorbed 
the forms, attitudes, and values of the 
dominant milieu”; almost always, one 
might add, to the denigration of Jewish 
values. Two factors, according to Dr. 
Siskin, have aided this precipitate flight 
from things Jewish to adoption of Amer- 
ican ways. One was the superior pres- 
tige of the donor (American) culture. 
Another was the compatibility between 
the two cultures. “The passion for free- 
dom, the impulse to democracy, the re- 
liance upon optimism toward the future 
— these were the birthright of both 
American and Jew’. Like Dr. Glueck’s 
contention, this glosses over basic dif- 
ferences. For a great many of the Jew- 
ish immigrants the passion for freedom 
found its true realization only in bond- 
age to the Law; the impulse to democ- 


racy did not theoretically give the lay- 
man jurisdiction over Jewish Law; the 
reliance upon reason appeared only 
within a theological framework whose 
principles were unquestioned; as one of 
my teachers expressed it — “One can be 
an apikores up to but not including the 
Torah of Moshe Rabbenu’. And the 
optimism towards the future was guaran- 
teed by the promise of a miraculous, 
divine deliverance. Several pages are 
devoted by Rabbi Siskin to the prevail- 
ing psychological and moral dilemma ol 
the rabbinate; American culture forces 
the rabbi to be either successful or per- 
ish. One should add, however, that this 
is due not only to the pressures of Amer- 
ican life, but to the change in the type 
of authority exercised by the rabbi, a 
change which was partially initiated by 
the rabbinate. When the basis for rab- 
binic authority was transferred from the 
legal and traditional to the charismatic 
(and certainly not every rabbi has a 
charismatic character!) the way was 
clear for the devaluation of scholarship 
and the disregard of piety. These dis- 
tinctions, originally propounded by Max 
Weber are still fruitful in the discussion 
of social types and social systems. One 
wishes that Dr. Siskin, with his gift for 
the trenchant phrase, could have utiliz- 
ed equally sharp distinctions. Anothe: 
question arises in regard to the recent 
shift of orientation, noted by David Ries- 

man, of middle class American culture, 
from “‘inner-direction” to “other direc- 
tion.” If the latter category, with its 
emphasis upon conformity and judge- 
ment of oneself in terms of public opin- 
ion, could be shown to characterize an 
important segment of American Jewry, 
it would qualify, to an important extent, 
some of Dr. Siskin’s conclusions an< 
deepen the pessimism of his predictions 
concerning the possibility of American 
Jewry’s assimilation. 

We pass on to the Symposium on Ju- 
daism and Existentialism. Five papers 
by Rabbis Gumbiner, Schwarzschild, 
Haberman, Narot, and Regner are pre- 
sented along with a short introduction 
by Rabbi Cohon. Movements of thought 
usually pass through three phases; the 
stage where they are both fashionable 
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and absurd, hence not worthy of serious 
consideration; the stage where they are 
furiously refuted, usually by interpret- 
ing them in terms of a sociological the- 
ory of knowledge, or of competing philo- 
sophic assumptions; and the stage where 
their insights are absorbed by older the- 
ores, who then claim, “But we have been 
saying the s same things all along — only 
better!” All three of these attitudes find 
expression in the five papers, w hose 
quality varies from the technical com- 
petence of Rabbis Gumbiner and 
Schwarzschild to the ad hominem argu- 
ments and word-play of Rabbis Haber- 
man, Narot and Regner. 


Rabbi Cohon sees existentialism as 
part of the “war against the liberal 
spirit a war against man’s essential 


nature and dignity” 
ism claims, however, is that the “liberal! 
spirit’ itself is but a pale, theoretical re- 
flection of man’s essential dignity. Exis- 
tentialism claims to rediscover the true 


What existential- 


freedom of man, and to found values 
in free human actions. The liberal 
spirit, would be, from the view of the 


philosophy of existence, but another ex- 
ample of what Sartre calls “the spirit 
of seriousness: an attempt to escape our 
ultimate, inexplicable, and terrible re- 
sponsibility for the values that we live 
by, by giving them a cosmic rather than 
a human, a necessary rather than a lib- 
ertarian, source’.* Rabbi Cohon’'s at- 
tempt to define ‘‘an existentialist as one 
who has dealt with an essentialist” is 
both confusing and inadequate. For the 
purposes of this discussion we will adopt 
Ed. Spranger’s® thesis, ie. that current 
existentialist writing is marked by the 
recurrence of the following dialectically 
treated contraries: 1) that the distinc- 
tion between theory and practice is un- 
bridgeable and that the tormer is both 
irrelevant to and incapable of applica- 
tion to the former; 2) existence is char- 
acterized by temporality, and that the 
gap between past and present is a quali- 

4 Marjorie Grene: Dreadful Freedom, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1948; p. 13. 

5 Nathan Rotenstreich Ha-mahshava hayehu- 
dit be-et ha-hadasha”, Tel Aviv, 1950. p. 205. 

®Aristotle: De Rhetorica, Bk 1. 
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tative one; 3) existentialism is opposed 
to all “systems” which attempt to en- 
close all of reality within a rational, co- 
herent scheme; 4) existence is marked 
by finitude as opposed to infinity; 5) ex- 
istence is marked by a feeling of crea- 
tureliness, in which man finds himself 
dependent on a Creator. 

“Existence” therefore, like “nature”, 
“substance”, and “God” is one of those 
philosophic “commonplaces” or “seats 
of arguments’’® whose doctrinal content 
varies from thinker to thinker. Paul 
Tillich? has adumbrated ten different 
ways that major philosophers have han- 
dled the problem of existence, an insight 
which Rabbi Gumbiner has eliminated 
from what is actually his re-statement 

Tillich’s article. Certain statements 
in Rabbi Gumbiner’s paper “Towards 
A Definition of Existentialism” are, in 
fact, so reminiscent of Tillich that il 
quotation marks were left unused at 
least an acknowledgement of indebted- 
ness should have been included! Rabbi 
Gumbiner is earnest in his attempt to 
recall Reform from the trifling concern 
with the construction’ of new ceremo- 
nies (it is interesting that the wheel ol 
Reform has turned the full circle. The 
movement which began in a _ revolt 
against ceremonialism and ritual, has 
been most active during the past twenty 
years in producing rituals!) to a recog- 
nition of “the simple fact that Judaism 
is a theocentric tradition on the truth 
of which men olf faith staked their lives” 

In “Franz Rosenzweig and Existen- 
tialism”’, Rabbi Schwarzschild attempts 
to answer the question whether Rosen- 
zweig was an existentialist. This rather 
trivial subject (since Rosenzweig him- 
self indicated his close affinity to the 
thought of Martin Heidegger’ how- 
ever, becomes enlarged in the course ol 
the paper to an exposition of Rosen- 
zweig’s New Thinking and a sketch of 
the contents of the Star of Redemption. 
Rabbi Schwarzschild constantly wavers 
between the announced theme of his 


7 Paul Tillich: “Existential Philosophy”, Jour- 
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paper and an attempt to expound some 
of the doctrines of Rosenzweig. What- 
ever the faults in internal organization, 
Rabbi Schwarzschild is quite right in 
stressing that Rosenzweig’s philosophic 
writings are just that — philosophic and 
not biographical, as is true of much ol 
current existentialist writing. While his 
emphasis is correct, Rabbi Schwarz- 
schild’s interpretation of the technical 
data of Rosenzweig’s philosophy is, in 
many cases, either incorrect or oversim- 
plified. Thus, Rosenzweig’s “absolute 
empiricism” is not merely as Rabbi 
Schwarzschild thinks, “taking the facts 
as one finds them” but entails the rela- 
tionship between three elements, God, 
Man and the World, a_ relationship 
which alters the basic character of each 
of the constituent factors. It is a major 
mistake in current discussions of Rosen- 
zweig’s thought which lay such heavy 
stress upon his treatment of Judaism 
and Christianity, and the recurrence ol 
Creation, Revelation and Redemption 
as the theme of Jewish liturgy, to neg- 
lect the first book of the Star which ts 
a thoroughgoing analysis of “experi- 
ence”, and which forms the basis for 
all of his later doctrines. In his con- 
cluding pages, Rabbi Schwarzschild at. 
tempts to elucidate the difference be. 
tween Rosenzweig and current religious 


existentialists (Kierkegaard, Niebuhr, 
Barth, and MHerberg) by showing 
that Rosenzweig does not need the 


“kangaroo” leap of faith that is dis- 
cussed by the aforementioned thinkers. 
“All of them (the Christians) find God 
in sudden, spontaneous and sporadic mo. 
ments of decision or illusion For Ro- 
senzweig He is no lightning but the sun 
which shines constantly”. All of this is 
true enough, but the metaphor masks 
both the similarities between Rosen- 
sweig and the existentialists and the cru- 
cial differences. Both Barth and Rosen- 
eweig share the assumptions that true 
existence is found in relation to the 
Other, and is dialogical in nature. Man 
lives within the realm of question and 
answer. From these principles two con- 
clusions are drawn; that existence is de- 
cision and therefare entails realization 
or embodiment of the decision taken, in 


concrete actions. In the case of any 
action, therefore, we can ask whethe 
the decision made by the acting person 
is for the sake of a relative, time-bound 
good, or whether it seeks attachment to 
that which is beyond time, and abso 
lute. It is from this point onward that 
Rosenzweig parts company with the dia- 
lectical theologians. For him, revela- 
tion is a necessary attribute of God. He 
must reveal Himself, and He is met with 
everywhere by the living man who seeks 
relation to the living God. This radi- 
cal shift from the medieval discussion ot! 
Divine attributes distinguished Rosen- 
zweig from present-day Christian as wel! 
as pre-emancipation Jewish philosophy. 
The dialectical theologians, however, 
must invoke God's grace to release man 
from the bonds of his finitude. Within 
the realm of theology, dialectical theo- 
logy looks upon Revelation primarily 
under the rubric of “Einmaligkeit’”. The 
person of Jesus and his utterances as 
recorded in the Christian testament be- 
come the focus of attention and the 
center of faith. Rosenzweig’s analysis 
of revelation is double-edged; an effort 
to apprehend it as an objective histor- 
ical event of the past and as a living felt 
quality of the present. A definitive 
exposition of Rosenzweig’s thought in 
both theology and philosophy still awaits 
publication. Whatever be the sources 
and motivations of religion, when men 
undertake to philosophize about God 
they commit themselves to far-reaching 
intellectual inquiries; and it is to Rabbi 


‘Schwarzschild’s credit that he has em- 


phasized that the philosophic undergird- 
ings and the methodological assump- 
tions of Rosenzweig are basic to his 
theology, although his own interpreta 
tion of that philosophy and its method 
has its shortcomings. ‘The title of Ral 
bi Regner’s paper, “Is Existentialism th: 
Answer to the Problem of Evil” is su! 
ficient indication of his misunderstand- 
ing of the nature of existentialism. As 
Rosenzweig put it, “The new thinking 
does not center on the so-called reli- 


9 Nahum Glatzer: Franz Rosenweig: His Life 


and Trought, Farrar, Strauss and Young, New 


York, 1953; p, 2 
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gious problems, which it treats side by 
side with, or together with the prob- 
lems, of logic, ethics, and esthetics’’.” 
In Rabbi Haberman’s eyes Martin Bu- 
ber’s discussion of the I-Thou relation 
should be properly called Intuitional- 
ism, and his great distinction lies in his 
not being anti-Liberal. This reviewer, 
who learned much from Dr. Buber dur- 
ing the course of some unforgettable sem- 
inars, would prefer, out of considera- 
tions of charity, not to comment on this 
travesty of Buber’s thought which Rabbi 
Haberman so confidently presents. One 
can only hope that the recent publica- 
tion of selection from Rosenzweig’s 
writings and collections of Buber’s es- 
says, will at least clear the air for a more 
mature approach to the issues. 

Whether or not existentialism will 
capture the Reform or Conservative 
movement as it bids fair to do (the pres- 
tige of “naturalist religion” at the two 
seminaries grows weaker with each pass- 
ing student generation), it is interest- 
ing to reflect on the fact that the major 
chairs in philosophy on the Continent 
(excluding the Soviet orbit) are now oc- 
cupied by either Thomists or existential- 
ists.'! The leading themes of intellec- 
tual speculation are now undergoing as 
profound a shift as that which marked 
the decline in idealism and which gave 
birth to that “new name for an old 
idea” — pragmatism. An awareness of 
their compelling significance and an 
evaluation of their implications cannot, 
unfortunately, be derived from this vol- 
ume. 


DAvip SILVERMAN 
Fort Lewis, Washington 


Commentary on the American Scene. 
Edited from the pages of Commentary 
by Elliot E. Cohen. Introduction by 
David Riesman, New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1952, XXVI+-337 pp. 


In reading and re-reading this collec- 
tion of essays from Commentary, intend- 
ed to demonstrate the magazine's pri- 
mary function as a forum for the inter- 


Ibid, p. 209. 
tl L am indebted to Prof. Leo Strauss for this 
information and the reflections it occasioned. 


pretation of Jewish life in America, this 
reviewer could not escape a disquieting 
sense of uneasiness. 

This uneasiness is difficult to define. 
One by one, the pieces are valid. ‘They 
are usually entertaining, they are observ- 
ant, they are sometimes scholarly, they 
are always smart. And yet, in the aggre- 
gate, one feels the portrait somehow de- 
ceptive. The omissions are too glaring, 
the clever manipulation of the material 
offered is too palpable. 

One simple test occurred to me, as I 
re-read the volume. I would check 
through it for individuals portrayed in 
their professions. There are two por- 
traits of junk peddlars, there is the cele- 
brated Jewish “‘paintner’, there is a gar- 
ment worker, there is a garment factory 
boss. We are also given a portrait of a 
delicatessen store keeper, and of a New 
Jersey colony of intellectual Jewish 
poultry farmers. 

Throughout the book, there are in- 
deed references to Jewish students, law- 
yers, doctors, dentists, and even to rabbis. 
But the few vivid personal impressions 
are made in terms of what, as a former 
newspaperman, I would refer to as “‘fea- 
ture characters”. ‘These are people with 
whom we do not particularly identify, 
and whom we can exhibit with a certain 
amount of amused detachment. 

It would seem to me that a collection 
of this sort, to be representative of the 
Jewish community in America, would 
have to leave us with impressions of a 
few people in those professions where 
Jews abound. Where is the Jewish doc- 
tor, lawyer, accountant, school-teacher, 
real-estate man, dentist, small town 
storekeeper? Where is the American-born 
rabbi? We may be told there could not 
be room for everything. Why then, are 
there three essays on similar New Yorker 
childhoods? 


The distortion felt through the ab- 
sences is augmented when one examines 
the book’s contents in the light of pre- 
sent Jewish activities. Where is the fund- 
raising meeting, the Hadassah bazaar, 
the Temple service, the modern Jewish 
wedding, the bar-mitzvah? 

Actually, the basic view of these essays 
is rearward. It is the tolerant view of the 
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well-established and self-satisfied, toward 
a childhood environment that was a little 
rough. Sociologist David Riesman, in his 
introduction, notes: “Hitler and Stalin 
have made it plain to many that there 
were worse vices than the alleged bad 
taste and softness of the middle class, 
worse exploitations than those of ‘the 
bosses’ or landlord or storekeepers of 
American capitalism. And at the same 
time, the middie class has itself become 
more differentiated, more sophisticated, 
more interesting and various. Indeed, the 
revaluation of “ordinary” Jewish life, 
which these collected pieces represent, is 
part of a more general revaluation of the 
American middle class by its erstwhile 
more aggressively alienated sons. The 
authors of some of these pieces have 
sought, not for a gambit of savagery and 
fanaticism, of wanting to do away with 
all that is merely local, but for a gambit 
of tolerance, wit, and ‘idle curiosity’ 


It would seem to this reviewer that the 
preoccupation with apologizing for the 
middle class has pushed into the back- 
ground the task of interpreting Jewish 
life. Therefore, it is the observers who 
best express the pseudo-genteel attitude 
who are represented, rather than those 
who best express the various attitudes in 
Jewish life today. 

There are, of course, exceptions. The 
opening and closing pieces are not quite 
in conformity with middle class preoccu- 
pation; Shlomo Katz's episode with his 
parents has, indeed, almost too much 
heart when contrasted with the other 
essays; its position as the opening piece 
hardly sets the tone for what follows 
And Irving Howe's article about a small- 
town Jewish community is perversely an 
attack upon the complacent conform- 
ism of the middle class storekeepers, who 
replaced the old-time ragman in the 
leadership of the town’s Jewry. 

But by and large, we have a group of 
essays that seem to evade the center of 
Jewish life in America. “The Jewish 
Paintner” is a good example, particular- 
ly as it seems a favorite of the editors 
and readers of Commentary. The “paint- 
ner” is a cute character, a stubborn in- 
dividual who, by guile, frustrates the 


wishes of his employers. He is quite 
closely related to the stubborn New 
England handyman, who is just full ot 
idiosyncracies. 

And therein, perhaps, is the source otf 
delight for advocates of this essay. A 
Jewish writer has proven that he can be 
just as urbane, just as condescending 
about a Jewish character as can, let us 
say, a non-Jewish writer describing a 
crochety Provincetown carpenter, in the 
Atlantic Monthly. This is, actually, an 
assurance that we have acquired a high- 
class assimilation. Mr. Riesman realizes 
this quite well. “As the Italian immi- 
grant has to go through a gastronomica!- 
ly bleached and bland period, before he 
can again publicly eat garlic and spag- 
hetti, so the Jewish immigrant must also 
become Americanized before he can 
again comfortably take pride and pleas- 
ure in his ethnic cuisine, idiom, and 
gesture. It is evidence, then, of his hav- 
ing establishment as an American, that 
he can afford a sprinkling of Yiddish in 
his speech, a Jewish dish at his table. | 
speak here, of course about Jews for 
whom the non-Jewish audience, real 
imagined, is an important influence 
And he speaks indeed for Commentary. 
It’s sociological jargon of acculturiza- 
tion, in-groups and out-groups, is indeed 
sprinkled with Yiddishisms, usually care- 
fully accompanied by English transla- 
tion. 


It is perhaps this remaining anxiety 
to prove we are “just like everyone else” 


‘that accounts for the fact that in seven 


years the magazine has failed to turn up 
any appreciable group of new writers, 
who can reach us emotionally. 


Instead, the magazine finds a genteel 
form of reportage preferable to fiction 
for interpreting the Jewish scene, for re- 
portage is less emotional, and emotional 
expression can become uncouth. We 
must always maintain our detachment, 
and distance. Thus, Harry Gersh’s kKo- 
chalein” begins:.. “In the good old days 
when my great-uncle Yussel came to 
America " And the very next piece, 
Milton Klonsky’s “The Trojans of Brigh- 
ton Beach”, begins, “When my grand- 
father was alive... And we have, of 
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course, May Tabak’s “My Grandmother 
Had Yichus”. And Grace Goldin tells 
us with properly distant nostalgia, of her 
grandfather's private synagogue in 
Tulsa. 

Not that I am opposed to picturing 
the old days. But only Shlomo Katz 
makes the true emotional link between 
the generations. “The ‘old generation’ 
learned a long time ago not to ask per- 
sonal questions. The ‘younger genera- 
tion’ is always right in whatever it does. 
Aren't they educated? Haven't they seen 
the world? Even when they are wrong 
they are right and an old person must 
neither question their inscrutable ways 
nor inquire too closely into their do- 
ings’. 

It is this note of humility that is miss- 
ing in so much of the Commentary book. 

And the fear of exposing emotion, I 
believe, is what causes so many of these 
writers to take refuge in sociological jar- 
gon. I have no quarrel with a frankly 
sociological report, such as Herbert 
Gan's “Park Forest: Birth of a Jewish 
Community’. But here is a sample from 
William Poster, describing a Brooklyn 
boyhood, in “ “Twas A Dark Night in 
Brownsville”. “All kinds of attitudes 
were fixed and ordered for him; the 
limits of his territory, his position with- 
in the gang, his relations with strangers 
and with boys of different ages... To 
its members the gang gave a wide variety 
of skills, a set of functioning attitudes”. 
Or, further along, “the result was that 
certain elements in the personalities of 
the children remained almost statically 
identified with their parents while other 
elements were so sharply divorced as to 
make for excessive conflict. .”. 

The volume abounds with examples 
of a naive kind of intellectual snobism. 
Milton Klonsky, writing on so simple a 
subject as a sidewalk game, in “The Tro- 
jans of Brighton Beach”, feels obliged to 
put it this way: “it demands an ability 
to maneuver freely in tight Mondrian 
forms’. But the prize goes to Isa Kapp, 
for a phrase in “By The Waters of Grand 
Concourse”: “Mongrelized by its ambiva- 
lent cultural surroundings. .” 

Indeed, Commentary writers — and 


readers, — seem to breathe a rarified at- 
mosphere of super-sophistication, like 
the “New Farmers of Lakewood” who 
were told that “religion can be a unique 
intellectual experience of the highest 
order”. And, apparently, Commentar- 
ians are wise enough to know that there 
can be no such thing as simple Jewish 
feeling. Particularly about Israel. Even 
Irving Howe, in reporting about the new 
Jewish merchant group in Sprucetown, 
hastens to conform to the Commentary 
line. “Second only to the temple, as a 
focus of Sprucetown’s Jewish life, is 
Zionism. ‘The old-timers, never joiners, 
belonged perhaps to a fraternal organiza- 
tion that assured them proper burial. 
But the alrightnicks find in Zionism a 
not too irksome means of expressing 
politically their new awareness of their 
status as Jews. This awareness is seen 
primarily as a financial obligation more 
than faithfully assumed (they are proud 
of fulfilling ‘quotas’): it is also a means 
of vicarious participation in internation- 
al affairs and still another occasion for 
social life, in this instance sanctified by 
the mild personal commitment and thin 
cultural veneer of present-day American 
Zionism.” Yet, a few pages before, bent 
on proving another point, Mr. Howe so 
far forgets himself as to report that at a 
Zionist dinner “there had been an un- 
expectedly large nuraber of guests, some 
of whom had got merry and so far for- 
gotten themselves as to sing Zionist 
songs”. 

Perish the suggestion that Jews dis- 
played a little spontaneous feeling, par- 
ticularly about Zionism! These people 
had better cultivate the patronizing de- 
tachment of the super-sophisticate, or 
they may find themselves exiled from 
Commentary! 


Meyer LEVIN 
New York, N. Y. 
H. H. Rowley—The Zadokite Fragments 
and the Dead Sea Scrolls. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, 1952. Pp. xii 
& 133. 


In the April, 1948 number of the Bul- 
letin of the American Schools of Orien- 
tal Research, Professor William F. Al- 
bright, one of our foremost biblical 
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scholars, reported “the sensational dis- 
covery” of some ancient Hebrew scrolls 
in a cave near the northern end of the 
western shore of the Dead Sea (subse- 
quently identified as Ayn Feshkha or 
Khirbet Qumran). A month later Pro- 
fessor G. E. Wright, editor of The Bib- 
lical Archaeologist, published an article 
headed “A Phenomenal Discovery” and 
beginning with the sentence, “The most 
important discovery ever made in Old 
Testament manuscripts, etc.” (italicized 
by Wright). 


In the five years intervening between 
the first announcements and the pub- 
lication of Rowley’s book more than a 
hundred scholars have taken part in dis- 
cussions about the authenticity, date 
and historical-religious background of 
the so-called Covenanters who produced 
these writings. 

The main facts of the discovery of 
the scrolls and the jars which were 
found in the cave are probably known 
to readers of this journal, and I shall 
therefore not repeat them. It may, how- 
ever, be helpful to remind re aders that 
up to the present time the American 
Schools of Oriental Research have pub- 
lished the texts of the scrolls containing 
the book of Isaiah, an allegorical ex- 
position of part of the book of Habba- 
kuk, and a sort of rule-book of the Co- 
venanters which is now generally known 
as the Manual of Discipline. These three 
scrolls are the property of the Syrian 
monastery of Saint Mark in Jerusalem. 
About the same time the late E. L. Su- 
kenik, a leading Israeli archaeologist, 
published specimens of another scroll of 
Isaiah and of two others, now generally 
known as Hymns of Thanksgiving, and 
The War of the Sons of Light and the 
Sons of Darkness. These scrolls were pur- 
chased by the Hebrew University from 
dealers who had bought them from the 
original Beduin finders, as were the 
scrolls owned by the monastery of Saint 
Mark. 

Since then it has been announced by 
Pére De Vaux of the Ecole Biblique in 
Jerusalem and Lankester Harding, head 
of the Palestine Museum, that the gov- 
ernment of Jordan has obtained for the 
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museum several scores of scrolls or trag- 
ments of scrolls containing texts trom 
many biblical books and from apocry- 
phal books of about the same date and 
nature as the book of Jubilees, the book 
of Enoch and similar works. Assuming 
that the scrolls are ancient, we can read- 
ily understand why scholars continue to 
regard these finds as “sensational”, for 
they will not only throw light upon the 
Masoretic Hebrew text of the Bible but 
will enormously extend our knowledge 
of the background of many of the apo- 
cryphal works known to us chiefly in 
ancient translations but not in the He- 
brew or Aramaic originals. 


H. H. Rowley, who is professor of 
Hebrew language and literature in the 
University of Manchester and one ol 
the most productive biblical scholars ot 
our time, has performed an immensely 
valuable service in publishing the orig- 
inal English text of three French lec- 
tures which he gave in Louvain in 
March, 1952 on (1) the circumstances 
of the discovery of the scrolls, (2) the 
controversies about their authenticity, 
date and background, and (3) his own 
reconstruction of the background and 
dating of the scrolls and of the related 
work generally known as Zadokite Frag- 
ments or the Damascus Covenant, which 
was discovered by the late Solomon 
Schechter among the fragments of the 
Cairo Genizah now in the library of 
Cambridge University and published by 
him in 1910. 


Rowley’s brief but extremely compact 
monograph contains a most valuable 
bibliography of works consulted, which 
in addition to several scores of books on 
the period of the Second Common. 
wealth, lists about four hundreds items 
(mostly articles) bearing directly on 
the scrolls. Thus, if it had no other vir- 
tue than that of supplying this almost 
exhaustive bibliography, his little book 
would deserve the highest praise. But 
it has the no less considerable merit of 
being a very clear, accurate, comprehen- 
sive and judicious survey of the various 
theories proposed during the five years 
in question. And it is an extra boon 
to have the presentation of the author's 
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own views, which, as in all his writings, 
are presented with great learning and 
cogency. 

Since this review is severly limited in 
space | must regretfully restrict it to 
the briefest possible summary. The first 
two chapters make it clear why the au- 
thor hesitates to accept the arguments 
of Zeitlin, Weiss and others for a Karai- 
te background, of Sonne for a Jewish 
Gnostic background, of Teicher for 
an Ebionite (Jewish-Christian) —back- 
ground, and of a still larger numbe 
of scholars for an Herodian or late Has- 
monaean background. Rowley does not 
lightly dismiss their arguments but 
meets each one with precise and com- 
pelling counter-arguments. In doing so, 
he has tried (and pretty successfully) to 
take account of several criteria of dat- 
ing and background rather than a single 
one, as many of his predecessors have 
done. He has dealt adequately with the 
evidence afforded by palaeography, ar- 
cheology, radioactive carbon tests of the 
wrapping cloths, language and content. 
He admits that no single one of these 
methods is conclusive but he sensibly 
depends upon what I venture to call 
“multiple probability,” that is, if each 
of several methods indicate approxi- 
mately the same probable date and back- 
ground, it is safe to consider this mul- 
tiple probability as near-certainty. 

As for the close relation of the Dead 
Sea Covenanters to the Essenes, Rowley 
expresses agreement with the consider- 
able number of scholars who accept this 
connection but suggests that the scrolls 
come from a period before the Essenes 
became a distinct group as they are de- 
scribed by Philo and Josephus, that is, 
a little after their movement was found- 
ed in the pre-Maccabaean period. They 
are presumably to be connected with 
the Hasidim of the early Maccabaean 
period, who later split into Pharisees 
and Essenes. 


The “teacher of righteousness” (more 
sedeq), mentioned in the Zadokite docu- 
ment, the Habbakuk allegory and the 
Manual of Discipline ,Rowley identifies 
with Onias III, who was high priest be- 
lore the Maccabaean revolt and 


was 


ousted by his hellenizing brother Jason 
and eventually murdered by the officers 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, instigated 
thereto by Jason’s rival, the illegitimate 
high priest Menelaus. The “man of lies” 
or “wicked priest” castigated in these 
writings would then be Menelaus, while 
the “man of scorn,” as he is called in 
the Zadokite document, or “the man o! 
untruth” of the Habbakuk allegory 
would be Antiochus Epiphanes, One of 
the several arguments plausibly advanc- 
ed by Rowley to support his early Mac- 
cabaean dating for the composition ol 
some of the scrolls is that the slogans 
to be inscribed on the banners of the 
Covenanters’ army, according to the 
War of the Sons of Light, are very much 
like the slogans used by the Maccabees, 
such as “the help of God” and “victory 
of God,” according to Il Maccabees 8:25 
and 13:15. 

If it is a pardonable weakness for a 
reviewer to mention his own theories, 
published independently of a book 
which he is reviewing, I should like to 
call attention to two recent articles of 
mine (one in the Journal of Biblical 
Literature, December, 1952; the other 
in the Joshua Starr Memorial Volume, 
1953), which seem to me to support and 
to be supported by Rowley’s theories. 
In one article I have suggested that the 
name Makkabaios (anciently pronounc- 
ed makkavey-os) represents Hebrew 
miqweh (pronounced miqvey), mean- 
ing “hope,” and thus in keeping with 
the Maccabaean military slogans men- 
tioned above. In the other article I have 
tried to show that the Covenaters’ name 
for their group, namely yahad, anoma- 
lously used as a noun instead of a pre- 
positional adverb meaning “together” is 
reflected by the term homilos, which is 
exceptionally applied to the Essene 
group by Philo and Josephus, although 
its usual meaning in Greek at that time 
was “large crowd.” 

It is also gratifying to see that so cau- 
tious a scholar as Rowley is apparently 
inclined to accept my view that in view 
of (1) the close relation between the 
Zadokite or Damascus document and 
the cave scrolls, (2) the predominant- 
ly Pharisaic character of Zadokite doc- 
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trine, demonstrated many years ago by 
Louis Ginzberg, and (3) the close rela- 
tion between the Dead Sea Coventan- 
ters and the Essenes, we may safely con- 
clude that the Essenes were a sort ol 
left wing of the Pharisees, who, among 
other things, were far more interested 
in apocalyptic speculation than the Pha- 
risaic leaders of the first century A.D. 
would have approved of. 

Since my view of the general charac- 
ter of the scrolls happens to agree with 
Rowley’s, I may be suspected of lack 
of objectivity in endorsing his views 


with great conviction. That is a risk 
which reviewers often have to take. I 
can only say that purely on its own 
merit his book seems to me to be the 
best reconstruction of the background 
of the scrolls that is likely to be made 
in the present stage of our knowledge. 
And the reason why it seems to me so 
superb an example of philological scho- 
larship is that he combines great learn- 
ing, great clarity of thought and great 
imaginativeness, 
RALPH MARcus 

University of Chicago. 
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